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CHARLES W. DAHLINGER—A MEMORIAL’ 


ROBERT M. EWING 





’ AWYER, banker, historian, and author—Charles William Dahl- 
: inger attained a high reputation for his accomplishments in all 

these roles. He was born in the former city of Allegheny, now a 
part of Pittsburgh, on February 15, 1857, the only son of Charles and 
Margaret (Strauch) Dahlinger. His father was a hard-working, thrifty 
j carpenter, and the son, as a lad, worked with his father and early ac- 
q quired habits of industry. His education was obtained in the Fifth Ward 
; public school of Allegheny, the Newell Institute, and the Ayers Latin 





School, well-known institutions of that day. At the age of fourteen he 
left school and obtained a position as messenger in what is now the 
Workingman’s Savings Bank and Trust Company, North Side, Pitts- 
burgh, and by devotion to his duties he soon commanded the confidence 
‘ of his superiors. As a result he became cashier of the Workingman’s 
Bank at the age of twenty-one and earned the distinction of being the 
youngest bank cashier in the city. It seems logical to assume that, 
having gained prominence in banking circles thus early in life, he would 
have made banking his life work, but his ambition was to be a lawyer. 


! Presented by Major Ewing at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania on February 25, 1936, on behalf of a committee consisting of Major Ewing and the 
Honorable Ambrose B. Reid. Ed. 
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In his early years Mr. Dahlinger is said to have read widely and thus 
supplemented the knowledge he had acquired in school. He identified 
himself actively with a literary society known as the Allegheny Lyceum, 
which had among its members many prominent men of his day, and he 
contributed timely articles to a newspaper. All these activities developed 
in him a fine literary taste, which is evident in the distinguished work of 
his pen produced in his later years. He was admitted to the Allegheny 
County Bar in 1887 and opened his own law office in the city of Pitts- 
burgh. He continued in the general practice of his profession until the 
time of his death, a period of almost fifty years. As a young lawyer he 
gave much of his time to civic affairs and served as a member of the 
common council of Allegheny for three terms, at the expiration of which 
he voluntarily relinquished active participation in politics that he might 
more fully devote his time and abilities to his profession and to his literary 
and historical activities. He always kept in touch with public affairs, how- 
ever, and in 1904 was a Republican presidential elector. In 1890, as one 
of the prime movers in the effort to secure a public library for Allegheny, 
he was named chairman of a committee to investigate and make recom- 
mendations for a library. 

For many years Mr. Dahlinger was closely connected with the Alle- 
gheny Trust Company: he was an active participant and the legal ad- 
viser in the organization of the company, served as its attorney and vice 
president, and during the last ten years of his life discharged the duties of 
president and chairman of the board of directors. Thus he rounded a 
career as a banker that had had its inception when, as a boy in his teens, he 
had run errands for the Workingman’s Savings Bank. As a lawyer 
he did not enter the forensic field, but he was distinguished as a conscien- 
tious and wise counselor. He seems to have specialized in organizing 
companies and business enterprises of different kinds, He organized and 
had large interests in the Youngstown Park and Falls Railway Company 
in Youngstown, Ohio; the Oakdale and McDonald Street Railway 
Company in Allegheny County; the Columbia Plate Glass Company in 
Pittsburgh; the Leetsdale Ice Company; and the German Beneficial 
Union of Pittsburgh. 
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With all these activities demanding his time and attention, Mr. Dahl- 
inger still found time to pursue his literary inclinations, and he acquired 
distinction as a writer on historical subjects. Among his books were 
Where the Red Volleys Poured, a story of the Civil War, published in 
1907; The New Agrarianism, a survey of the prevalent spirit of social 
unrest and a consideration of the consequent campaign for the adjust- 
ment of agriculture with industry and commerce, published in 1913; 
Pittsburgh; a Sketch of Its Early Social Life, published in 1916; and 
The Marquis Duquesne, a comprehensive study of the life of the gover- 
nor-general of New France from 1752 to 1755, published in 1932. In 
1915, after the publication of The New A grarianism, Washington and 
Jefferson College awarded him, in recognition of his work, an honorary 
degree of Master of Arts. Other books, among them Rev. John Taylor, 
the First Rector of Trinity Episcopal Church of Pittsburgh, and His 
Commonplace Book (1918) and Fort Pitt (1922), were privately 
printed. These works, as well as The Marquis Duquesne, appeared in 
article form in the WEsTERN PENNSYLVANIA HistroricaAL MAGAZINE 
before publication in book form. In addition, he wrote numerous other 
articles; many of them, such as “Abraham Lincoln in Pittsburgh and the 
Birth of the Republican Party” (ante, 3:145-177) and “The Pitts- 
burgh Sanitary Fair” (amte, 12:97—-101), were published in the same 
magazine. 

Mr. Dahlinger was actively identified with the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania for some fifteen years and contributed much time 
and effort in the furtherance of its affairs. From 1918 to 1922, inclusive, 
he was the efficient editor of the WEsTERN PENNSYLVANIA HIsTORICAL 
MacGazIngE, established in 1918; to him is justly attributed much of its 
success during those years, and it was with deep regret that the society, 
at his urgent request, released him from that labor of love. As a member 
of the board of editors he continued to give advice and counsel until his 
death. In addition, he served as one of the directors of the society from 
1930 to 1932 and thereafter as a member of the board of trustees. 

On the afternoon of December 12 Mr. Dahlinger attended a com- 
mittee meeting in the historical society rooms and participated in a discus- 
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sion of plans for the society’s future, little realizing that a few hours later 
he was to suffer the injury from which his death resulted on December 
19, 1935. He was an honest, upright, Christian gentleman in the truest 
sense of the word. He was ever mindful of his obligations to the church 
of his choice and regularly attended the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the Ascension, Pittsburgh, where he was a vestryman at the time of his 
death. Mr. Dahlinger was married on June 17, 1911, to Miss Bessie 
Nox McCain of Kittanning, daughter of a prominent attorney of Arm- 
strong County. By his untimely death his family, the community, the 
Bar of Allegheny County, and the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania have sustained a great loss. His quiet, unassuming manner, cou- 
pled with his accomplishments in several fields of activity, impressed all 


those who knew him. 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY INNS AND TAVERNS 
OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


JOHN W. HARPSTER’ 


MONG the first white men in western Pennsylvania were traders 
A who followed the Delaware and Shawnee Indians on their removal 
from the East. By the time of the military campaigns of Braddock and 
Forbes these traders had well-defined routes of travel into the region. 
The Kittanning or Frankstown Path from the Juaniata Valley to Kittan- 
ning on the Allegheny River, and the Raystown Path from the Susque- 
hanna to the Ohio were the main routes followed by the Pennsylvania 
traders. Traveling with pack horses, these traders could make no great 
distance in a day, and many overnight stops were necessary. They usually 
wrapped themselves in blankets before a fire and slept in the open. Certain 
points on their paths, such as those that were known as “Ray’s Town” 
and “‘Frank’s (Stephen’s) Town”, were merely trading houses or sleep- 
ing places that the traders used on their western trips. At a large Indian 
town a trader or agent might stop at a trading house, as did Conrad Weis- 
er, who wrote that on his arrival at Logstown in 1748 he “lodged at this 
Town at George Croghan’s Trading House.” Other houses or cabins at 
which the early travelers lodged belonged to the Indians, and John Harris 
in 1754 mentioned two of them on the Raystown Path, “the Shawana 
Cabbins” and “Kickeney Paulin’s House, (Indian)” as convenient sta- 
tions on the way to the West.” 

Such trading houses or Indian cabins were permanent structures, and 
the accommodation of travelers was of secondary importance. Other 
kinds of lodgings, in which a place to rest was the primary object, were 
temporary structures and rude shelters of sod, branches, and logs, known 


> 


as sleeping places. “James Dunning’s Sleeping place,” on the Raystown 


1 Mr. Harpster is research fellow on the staff of the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Survey and has recently completed a collection of early travelers’ accounts of this region. Ed. 
2 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 2: 135, 136; Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 5: 349. 
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Path, and “John Hartt’s Sleeps place” and “P. Shaver’s Sleeping place,” 
on the Frankstown Path, were early used by traders and travelers.} A 
sleeping place may have been only a clearing with convenient water and 
pasturage. Charles Stuart, captured by the Indians, wrote: 

Came to a Place Call* the Great Sleeping Place on the West Sid of the Alle- 
gheny Mountain. It is Call* the Sleeping Place from Its being the place the In- 
dian Traders generally stop* at To Lodge as its a convenient days journey from 


the foot of the east side of the Allegheny Mountain w™ loaded horses,—there 
we Encamp” all Night, this Place has good Pasture and good Spring Water.‘ 


The building of military roads before 1760 opened western Pennsyl- 
vania to persons other than Indian traders and agents, and these military 
roads became routes by which settlers and travelers entered the region. 
The road by which General Braddock traveled in 1755 from Cumber- 
land, Maryland, to within a few miles of Fort Duquesne was later 
opened to Pittsburgh and was known until after 1800 as the Braddock 
Road. The route of General Forbes in 1758 from Raystown, or Bedford, 
through Ligonier to Fort Pitt was first known as the Forbes Road and 
after 1785 as the Pennsylvania Road. A third important road was that 
constructed by Colonel James Burd in 1759 from a point four miles west 
of Bedford to Redstone, now Brownsville, which was later continued 
through the town of Washington and past the state line to Wheeling. 
This road was variously known as the Glade Road, Burd Road, and 
Turkey Foot Road.’ 

After roads to the West had been built and forts had been established, 
some provision had to be made for accommodating the non-military as 
well as the military travelers along these roads. Lands in western Penn- 
sylvania were not open to general settlement until 1769, but before that 
date certain settlements along the roads were allowed for the purpose of 


accommodating travelers. Andrew Byerly was permitted to settle at 


Bushy Run in 1759 to serve express riders and military agents. A little 
later there were several of these houses: Colonel Henry Bouquet wrote 
that in 1762 he had “permitted Hugh Reed to Build one of those Houses 


3 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 2: 135, 136. 

4 Beverly W. Bond, Jr., ed., “The Captivity of Charles Stuart, 1755-57,” in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, 13:62 (June, 1926). 

5 Archer B. Hulbert, Historic Highways of America, vols. 4, § (Cleveland, 1903). 
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on the Communication from Legonier to Fort-Pitt, which (with the Ap- 
probation of Major General Monckton and the Express consent of the 
Indians) were fixed at convenient Stages along the Road for the accom- 
modation of Travellers; and . . . to finish and fit out the said House for a 
Tavern.” There must have been a number of these taverns or ordinaries 
around Fort Pitt, for James Kenny wrote in his journal on the eleventh 
of July, 1761: “I think Drunkenness & feighting is much abated in this 
end of ye Town to what it was & some of y¢ Ordinary Houses is moved 
from here.””® 

With the outbreak of Pontiac’s War in 1763 most of these houses were 
abandoned. Those at Fort Pitt were torn down, and the inhabitants along 
the road were forced to take refuge in the nearest garrison. One of these 
was John Metcalfe, who petitioned the government to reimburse him for 
losses he incurred in 1763 when he had to leave his settlement on Nine 
Mile Run near Pittsburgh, although he had been “averse to going there, 
but was at last Prevailed upon by the said Colonel Bouquet to go 
and settle there [iz 1762] purely for accommodating the Army and 
Travellers.” After 1764 settlers returned, and military licenses continued 
to be granted until 1769.’ 

When the first western Pennsylvania counties were formed, beginning 
in 1771, taverns and tavern keepers were licensed by county courts. The 
Westmoreland County court issued five licenses at its first session in 
1773; Washington County licensed several taverns in 1781; and the 
Fayette County court issued six licenses at its first session in 1783. Vir- 
ginia also claimed jurisdiction over this section, and the West Augusta 
County court licensed taverns in 1775, as did the Yohogania County 


court in 1776. Licenses were necessary to sell liquor, and an innkeeper 
without such a license would be “deemed keeping tippling houses, and 


prosecuted accordingly.” The courts were strict, and at the January ses- 


6 George D. Albert, ed., History of the County of Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, 32 
(Philadelphia, 1882); Alfred P. James, ed., “The Early Property and Land Title Situation 
in Western Pennsylvania,” ante, 16:203 (August, 1933); James Kenny, “Journal... 
1761-1763,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 37:11 (1913). 

7 James, ante, 16: 198. Such grants were made to John Fraser in 1766 and to William 
Christy in 1769. See “Notes and Queries,” ante, 12:63 (January, 1929); Israel D. Rupp, 
Eariy History of Western Pennsylvania and of the West, 43 (Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, 1846). 
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sion of the Westmoreland County court in 1774 there were six tippling- 
house cases, and one of the defendants was fined forty shillings. When 
a similar case against William Homan was brought before the Fayette 
County court, however, and it was learned that “all the property of said 
William Homan would be insufficient to pay the fine and costs on an in- 
dictment, and that he must become a charge on the township, the Court 
duly considering these circumstances do recommend to the attorney for 
the State not to prefer a bill of indictment against him.’”* 

For a number of years the traveler could find accommodations either at 
taverns or in private dwellings analogous to present-day “tourist homes.” 
David Jones wrote that from Cumberland or Carlisle to Pittsburgh in 
1773, “thro’ the whole as you travel, you may lodge every night in some 
kind of houses, but the entertainment is a little rough, for such as are 
strangers to the new country. In this an amendment may be justly ex- 
pected, for a number of frugal and civil people are preparing good accom- 
modations, both for man and horse.” West of Pittsburgh, however, the 
same traveler found lodging in only one house inhabited by white people. 
The early roads were scarcely passable, and the pack horse was the chief 
means of travel and transportation. There was no need of a great num- 
ber of taverns, because few teamsters undertook the difficult journey 
across the mountains, and most of those who did lodged in private houses. 
“The farmers, teamsters, and packhorse men in America do not com- 
monly lodge or feed at the rare and necessitous taverns,” wrote Johann 
Schoepf in 1783. From this time on, however, the number of inns steadily 
increased: only six licenses were issued by the Fayette County court in 
1783, but in 1796 the same court issued forty-eight licenses; and by 1802 
taverns were spoken of as “tolerably numerous.”? 


8 Albert, Westmoreland County, 54, §7; Earle R. Forrest, History of Washington Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, 1: 323 (Chicago, 1926); Franklin Ellis, ed., History of Fayette County, 
Pennsylvania, 133, 642 (Philadelphia, 1882); Boyd Crumrine, ed., “Minute Book of the 
Virginia Court Held at Fort Dunmore (Pittsburgh) for the District of West Augusta,” in 
Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, Annals, 1: 534 (1902); Pittsburgh Gazette, September 16, 
1786; Alexander S. Guffey, “The First Courts in Western Pennsylvania,” ante, 7: 163 
(July, 1924). 

9 Ellis, Fayette County, 288; Johann D. Schoepf, Travels in the Confederation, 1: 225 
(Philadelphia, 1911); David Jones, A Journal of Two Visits Made to Some Nations of In- 
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Many of the taverns were built of logs, and Mrs. Mary Dewees wrote 
in 1787 of an inn at which she stopped: “Perhaps a dozen logs upon one 
another, with a few slabs for a roof, and the earth for a floor, and a 
Wooden Chimney Constituted this extraordinary ordinary.” Yet she ad- 
mitted that “the sight of a log house on these Mountains after a fatiguing 
days Journey affords more real pleasure than all the magnificent build- 
ings your city contains.” With the growth in number of taverns, there 
was a corresponding improvement in the conveniences they had to offer 
travelers. Brissot de Warville wrote in 1788 of the Pennsylvania Road, 
“It is a post road, with good taverns established the whole way.” Francis 
Baily wrote a few years later, ““The accommodations we met with were, 
upon the whole, tolerably good; at least, such as a person (considering the 
country he was travelling in) might bear with.” When he stayed over- 
night at an inn on the Allegheny Mountains, he was pleased that “though 
situated at the top of the highest ridge of mountains, we experienced not 
only the comforts, but also some of the luxuries of life.”*° 

A fastidious traveler, who referred to one inn as a “‘hovel”’ and to an- 
other as a “hog stye,” described one of the better sort of rural taverns as 
consisting of “one large room divided, by plank partitions, into 3 sleeping 
rooms & one eating room, with a very large log fire, the kitchen under the 
same roof.’’*' A superior urban tavern of the same year, 1794, is de- 
scribed by its proprietor, John M’Masters of Pittsburgh, as follows: 

For the information of those who are unacquainted with its situation, it may 
be not amiss to inform them that perhaps it is not inferior, if not superior, to 
any stand in the Western country. The house is 46 by 32 feet with a large hall 
and four rooms on the first floor, the upper story is divided into convenient 


rooms, one of which is 32 feet by 17, a good garret and an excellent cellar... 
The stables is in complete order, 50 by 25 feet, well finished by stalls, the loft 
dians, 10, 22 (Burlington, N. J., 1774); Francois A. Michaux, 7'ravels to the West of the 
Alleghany Mountains, 56 (London, 1805). 

10 Mary Dewees, “Journal from Philadelphia to Kentucky, 1787-1788,” in Pennsylvania 
Magazine, 28: 184, 185 (1904); Jacques Pierre Brissot de Warville, New Travels in the 
United States of America, Performed in 1788, 143 (London, 1792); Francis Baily, Journal 
of a Tour in Unsettled Parts of North America in 1796 & 1797, 141, 143 (London, 1856). 

1! Robert Wellford, “Diary,” in William and Mary College Quarterly, 11:11, 16 (July, 
1902). 
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will contain upwards of 15 tons of hay, there is also a large yard well paved, 
with a horse shed therin 35 feet long, and a garden adjoining.'* 

Whether log cabin or stone house, travelers were more interested in 
accommodations for eating and sleeping than in mere appearance. Some 
travelers followed the advice of Gilbert Imlay both to eat and to sleep in 
their wagons. Most of them, however, preferred to take their luck at the 
inns. The terse statement by Nicholas Cresswell, who came to western 
Pennsylvania in 1775, concerning food—‘‘Lodged at Catfish Camp. 


Great scarcity of provisions’”—indicates no exceptional condition, and 


travelers not infrequently missed a meal because of lack of food at lodg- 
ing houses. That some taverns had vegetable gardens is certain, for one 
traveler was scolded by the landlady for pulling a radish; but that these 
gardens were productive is not so certain."? Wild meat—venison and bear 
meat—was frequently at hand, and just as frequently used. Schoepf com- 
plained that at Ormsby’s in Pittsburgh “we had squirrels at every meal, 
baked, stewed, and in pastries.'* Meals were hearty, as may be judged 


from these sample menus: 


[Breakfast of] coffee, and buck-wheat cakes, and some fried venison or 
broiled chicken. 

Breakfast of Tea, Coffe or Chocolate, with a beef stake, Mutton Chap 
or other Relish... 

Do. With Bread and butter & tost, without Relish... 

Dinner of Roast and Boil, Consisting of more than one course, with proper 
Sauce & Table Drink, viz: Small Beer, Cider or Weak Grogg ... 

Common Dinner of Roast and Boil, with do.... 

Supper of Tea, Coffe, or Chocolate with proper materials . . . 

Do. of other Warm Victuals... 

Do. of Cold Victuals.'s 


12 Pittsburgh Gazette, January 23, 1794. 

13 Gilbert Imlay, A Topographical Description of the Western Territory of North Amer- 
ica, 68 (London, 1792); Nicholas Cresswell, Journal ... 1774-1777, 96 (New York, 
1924); Baily, Journal of a Tour, 141; William P. Cutler and Julia P. Cutler, Life, 
Journals and Correspondence of Rev. Mannasseh Cutler, 1:404 (Cincinnati, 1888); 
Schoepf, Travels, 1: 232; Israel Shreve, “Journal from Jersey to the Monongahela, August 
11, 1788,” in Pennsylvania Magazine, §2:198 (1928). 

14 Travels, 275. 

1$ The first menu is to be found in Baily, Journal of a Tour, 143, and the others are in 
Forrest, Washington County, 1: 313, 327. See also Albert, Westmoreland County, 54; Ellis, 
Fayette County, 287, note 3. 
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The noon meal was known as dinner, and the “lighter” meals were 
breakfast and supper; the latter was often a repetition of breakfast. 
Charges were considered reasonable. “Diet per meal” was fixed by the 
Fayette County court at one shilling and threepence in 1783. In Wash- 
ington County meals were higher; dinner cost from one shilling and six- 
pence to two shillings, breakfast and supper slightly less. In Yohogania 
County in 1778 landlords could charge four shillings for dinner, three 
shillings for supper, and from two shillings and sixpence to three shillings 
for breakfast. The charge at that time was higher because of the de- 
preciation of Continental money.’® 

Prices for liquor were also fixed by the courts. Whiskey was the most 
popular drink and could be had for sixpence a half pint in Fayette Coun- 
ty, for fourpence a gill in Washington and Westmoreland counties, and 
for two shillings a half pint in Yohogania County. An elaborate drink was 
“a bowl of West India Rum Toddy in which there shall be half a pint 
with loaf sugar,” for which Westmoreland County innkeepers charged 
one shilling and sixpence.'? Drinking in taverns was habitual. Judge 
Alexander Addison opposed a fair at Pittsburgh in 1796 because at the 
one held in the previous year “an unusual number of idle people were as- 
sembled, strolling through the streets from tavern to tavern, drinking, 
dancing, and exerting themselves to be noisy.”** If a house could not al- 
ways offer food it could usually offer drink, to the disgust of such travel- 
ers as John Heckewelder, who “passed a very restless night, as most of the 
inmates of the house were whiskey drinkers.”*? 

“Lodging in Good Beds with Clean Sheets” was fixed in price by the 

16 Ellis, Fayette County, 287, note 3; Boyd Crumrine, ed., History of Washington Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, 240 (Philadelphia, 1882); Boyd Crumrine, ed., “Minute Book of the 
Virginia Court Held for Yohogania County, First at Augusta Town (Now Washington, 
Pa.), and Afterwards on the Andrew Heath Farm near West Elizabeth, 1776-1780,” in 
Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, Annals, 2: 269 (1903). 

17 Ellis, Fayette County, 287, note 3; Crumrine, Washington County, 240; Crumrine, in 
Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, Annals, 2: 269; Albert, Westmoreland County, 54. 

18 Ambrose B. Reid, “Early Courts, Judges, and Lawyers of Allegheny County,” ante, 
5: 195 (July, 1922). 

19 “Notes of Travel of William Henry, John Heckewelder, John Rothrock, and Christian 


Clewell, to Gnadenhuetton on the Muskingum, in the Early Summer of 1797,” in Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, 10:154 (1886). 
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courts, but was not always obtainable. Taverns were frequently crowded, 


















































o 
and sleeping arrangements included sharing the bed and often the floor as I 
well. It was a common occurrence for ten or twelve persons, sometimes , 
as many as twenty or thirty, to sleep wrapped in blankets on the floor of a p 
tavern near the fire. Some travelers slept outside or in their wagons, as did fi 
Mrs. Dewees, who “preferred lodging in our waggon to be crowded with ai 
Frenchmen and negroes on an earthen floor.”’*° ; 
A prominent feature of an inn was the sign that hung in front, and a “ 
tavern was occasionally known by the picture or legend carried on its oO 
signpost. These signs were frequently patriotic. There was an “American C 
Eagle” and a “Spread Eagle,” a “General Washington,” a “General il 
Butler,” and a “General Greene.” There was a “Black Horse” and a J 
“White Horse,” a “Black Bear” and a “White Goose.” The “Green it 
Tree” in Pittsburgh may have had special significance, as the several signs b 
of the “Wagon” certainly did. The “Compass,” “Mariner’s Compass,” b 
and “Row Galley” might properly have belonged to a littoral section, al- 7 
though navigation of inland waters might explain their existence. The r 
“Jolly Irishman” was doubtless so called in honor of its host, and appro- a 
priate enough were the signs of the “Indian Queen.” Male Indians were o 
neglected, unless the sign of the “Buck” be considered to fill the vacancy. » 
The most unusual sign was that of D. M’Lane, perhaps a good tavern 
keeper but a poor rhymester, who wrote: fc 
In my note to the Public I mention’d good fare, n 
THE WHALE and MONKEY will tell where we are.*! ai 
In western Pennsylvania, inns and taverns were not as well known by fe 
their signs as by their hosts. Among them were to be found doctors, ma- B 
jors, colonels, and captains. Tavern keeping was a respectable profession, in 
in spite of Ephraim Douglass, who wrote of Jonathan Rowland that, al- fe 
though he was “‘a good man with a good share of understanding,” he was n 
“unfortunately of a profession rather too much opposed to the suppression pe 
20 Crumrine, Washington County, 240; Baily, Journal of a Tour, 142; Cresswell, Jour- 
nal, 124; Richard H. Lee, Life of Arthur Lee, 2: 380 (Boston, 1829); Wellford, in Wsl- de 





liam and Mary College Quarterly, 11: 14; Dewees, in Pennsylvania Magazine, 28: 186. 






21 Pittsburgh Gazette, April 24, 1794. 
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of vice and immorality: he keeps a tavern in the town.”** Henry M. 
Brackenridge wrote: 
I should be guilty of a glaring omission ...if I were to pass in silence that 
portion of my townsmen who possess so much influence in a land of equality and 
freedom. I allude to that class who furnish us with militia colonels and generals, 
and members of Congress, or who contribute most to make them; who do the 
honors of the town ... although not quite disinterested. I allude to the publi- 
cans and sinners, The landlords or tavern-keepers are, in reality, the only lords 
we have in Pennsylvania; they possess a degree of intelligence and respectability 
of a character which justly gives them an influence dans la chose publique.?3 
Colonel William Crawford, a large landholder and the leader of an 
ill-fated expedition against the Indians in 1782, wrote to Washington on 
January 15, 1774: “I intend public housekeeping, and I am prepared for 
it now, as I can live no longer without that or ruining myself, such num- 
bers constantly travel the road, and nobody keeping anything for horses 
but myself. Some days, now, if I had rum, I could make three pounds.”*4 
To establish or to own and operate an inn a man had to have not only 
rum and forage for horses, but also sufficient capital. When the proprietor 
of the “Bear” in Pittsburgh offered his tavern for sale, he announced that 
as it “would not suit any person but a man of credit and property, none 
other need apply.”*5 

The occupation of tavern keeping must not have been a difficult one, 
for many persons who kept public houses were also brewers, bakers, tan- 
ners, or smiths. Ferries were often operated in connection with taverns, 
and the competition between two of Pittsburgh’s leading innkeepers and 
ferrymen, Jacob Bousman and John Ormsby, was particularly keen. 
Both were licensed by the West Augusta County court in Pittsburgh as 
innkeepers in 1775, and in the same year Bousman was licensed to keep a 
ferry. The petition of Ormsby “for leave to keep a ferry across the Mo- 
nongahale River from this Town to his Land opposite thereto, being op- 
posed by Jacob Bousman,” was rejected. On March 24, 1779, Ormsby 


22 “Notes and Queries,” ante, 5: 183. 

23 Henry M. Brackenridge, Recollections of Persons and Places in the West, 65 (Phila- 
delphia, 1868). 

24 Ellis, Fayette County, 526. 

25 Pittsburgh Gazette, January 23, 1794. 
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was successful in getting permission to keep one boat as a ferry on the 
Monongahela; on March 25 Bousman was permitted to keep three boats 
as ferries on the river. A year later the Yohogania County court “Or- 
dered that Jacob Bousman be allowed six dollars ferriage for a man and 
horse,” but that “all the Ferry keepers of this County, Jacob Bousman 
excepted, do receive four dollars ferriage for one man and one horse & no 
more.” Bousman apparently had the better of his opponent, Ormsby.*® 

Women as well as men kept taverns, and some became well known, 
such as Molly Murphy in Pittsburgh, whom Brackenridge fondly remem- 
bered. The Widow Myers at Turtle Creek was hostess to such a famous 
person as Washington, and the section around Margaret Allen’s near 
Uniontown was for years known as “Granny Allen’s Hill.” Jean Hanna, 
a niece of Robert Hanna of Hannastown, was “recommended to keep a 
Public House” in Westmoreland County in 1773, and Mary Irwin was 
licensed at Pittsburgh in 1778. Other women tavern keepers of the region 
were Letty Bean, Mrs. Woodrow, and Lydia Hoffman.*’ 

Tavern proprietors were of different nationalities—French, German, 
English, Scotch, and Irish—and there was a negro innkeeper, Black 
Charles, in Pittsburgh. Mordicai Moses Mordicai, licensed in West Au- 


gusta County in 1775, was probably Jewish. Whether or not the Ger- 


mans were cleanier than the others was a debatable question, and David 
McClure complained that “it is strange that there should be so wide a 
difference in point of hospitality, between the Germans & the Scotch and 
Irish of this country. The former will put themselves to no trouble to 
oblige you, & expect a reward for every service, the latter, we found 
cheerfully shewing us any kindness which we needed, without any other 

26 Charles W. Dahlinger, Pittsburgh; a Sketch of Its Early Social Life, 42 (New York, 
London, 1916), Pittsburgh Gasxette, June 16, 1798; Sarah H. Killikelly, The History 
of Pittsburgh, Its Rise and Progress, viii, ix (Pittsburgh, 1906); Ellis, Fayette County, 288; 
“Notes of Travel,” in Pennsylvania Magazine, 10:135, 154; Schoepf, Travels, 1: 233, 
297; Crumrine, Washington County, 206, 207; Crumrine, in Carnegie Museum of Pitts- 
burgh, Anmals, 1: 545; 2: 305, 345, 404. 

27 Brackenridge, Recollections, 66; George Washington, Diaries... 1748-1799, 1: 402 
(edited by John C. Fitzpatrick—Boston, New York, 1925); Guffey, ante, 7:157, 1723 
Crumrine, in Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, Annals, 2:241; Baily, Journal of a Tour, 
142; Thomas B. Searight, The Old Pike. A History of the National Road, 236 (Union- 
town, 1894); Wellford, in William and Mary College Quarterly, 11: 16. 
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reward, except the satisfaction of obliging a stranger.”** 
By the close of the eighteenth century there were numerous taverns in 


western Pennsylvania, some of which were large enough to contain as- 


sembly rooms. Such rooms provided space for activities connected with the 
political and social life of the towns in which the larger taverns were 
found. In towns where a courthouse was not yet built court was occa- 
sionally held in taverns. The Washington County court was held in 
James Wilson’s tavern in 1783 and again in 1790-91 after the court- 
house had been destroyed by fire, and Allegheny County held court at 
Andrew Watson’s in Pittsburgh after 1788 and later at William Irwin’s 
and at John Reed’s.*? It is a notorious fact that the seat of Westmoreland 
County was fixed at Hannastown because William Hanna had a tavern 
there: ““To some manceuvres of his I believe,” wrote Arthur St. Clair to 
Joseph Shippen, “the opposition to fixing the County Town at Pittsburgh 
is chiefly owing, as [it is to] his Interest it should continue where the Law 
has fixed the court pro tempore, he lives there, used to keep public House 
there, and has now on that Expectation rented his House at an extrava- 
gant price. Erwin, anot Trustee adjoins, and is also public House Keep- 
er.”3° Sessions of the courts brought many persons to the county seats, 
and taverns were well patronized during those times. John Lacey, arriv- 
ing at Bedford in 1773, wrote “we put up at Frederick Nagle’s. It being 
Court time, we were very much crowded.”3! 

Although court was sometimes held in taverns and although religious 
services were also occasionally held there, the inns were usually given to 
affairs of a less serious nature. Celebrations of the Fourth of July were 
frequently held in taverns. The Pittsburgh Gazette for July 6, 1793, re- 
ported that an elaborate banquet had been enjoyed on the Fourth: 


28 Dahlinger, Pittsburgh, 39; Brackenridge, Recollections, 65; Crumrine, in Carnegie 
Museum of Pittsburgh, Annals, 1:550; David McClure, Diary... 2748-1820, 43 (New 
York, 1899). 

29 Pittsburgh Gazette, October 20, 1798; January 3, 1800; Forrest, Washington County, 
1:335; Dahlinger, Pittsburgh, 154, 157; Killikelly, History of Pittsburgh, 106; Reid, 
ante, §: 190. 

30 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 4: 471. 

3! “Journal of a Mission to the Indians in Ohio by Friends from Pennsylvania,” in His- 
torical Magazine and Notes and Queries, second series, 7: 104 (February, 1870). 
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A large company of Citizens from Pittsburgh, met at the tavern of Mrs, Ward 
on the South western bank of the Monongahela river, in order to celebrate the 
important event. The Company consisted of about 50 ladies and gentlemen, 
who, at 3 o’clock sat down to an entertainment prepared by Mrs. Ward which 
would have done honor to the first hotel in the United States—Mirth and good 
humour crowned the feast, and the evening closed with a splendid Ball. 

In 1795 Tarleton Bates wrote to his brother Frederick, “I spent the 
Fourth very agreeably with about 45 persons at the Sign of the Bear—fif- 
teen toasts accompanied by the discharge of cannon were given and the 
day closed with harmony and a procession through the streets.” To cele- 
brate the holiday in Uniontown the following year, “the Cavalry then 


repaired to Mr. Bayley’s Tavern and partook of an elegant Repast.” Ma- 
sonic Lodge meetings at Pittsburgh were usually held at Plumer’s or 
Morrow’s, while the militia and the light dragoons were to be found at 


Postlethwait’s or Marie’s. The Pittsburgh Fire Company met at McMas- 
ter’s in Pittsburgh in 1793, but a few years later it was to be found meet- 
ing at Watson’s, where the Mechanical Society had its inception. Balls 
and dances were doubtless held in the assembly rooms, and such events as 
Mr. Declary and Miss Weidner’s concert of vocal and instrumental 
music were held in the assembly room of a Pittsburgh tavern in 1799.** 

Thus by the end of the eighteenth century the inns and taverns of 
western Pennsylvania had changed perceptibly from the rough accommo- 
dations afforded travelers three or four decades earlier. No longer need a 
traveler sleep in the open in his journey across the mountains, or rely on 
sleeping places or Indian cabins and traders’ huts for lodging. Military 
permits had given way to county licenses, and rates for food, lodging, and 
drink were fixed by the courts. With the passing of time, accommodations 
became more luxurious, and in the larger towns, at least, the tavern 
played an important part in the social life of the community. The next 
century was to see increased travel on improved roads and turnpikes, on 
canals, and on railroads, and a corresponding improvement in inns and 
taverns resulted. 


32 McClure, Diary, 41, 103; Roy H. Johnson, “Frontier Religion in Western Pennsyl- 
vania,” ante, 16:27; Mrs. Elvert M. Davis, ed., “The Letters of Tarleton Bates,” ante, 
12: 33; Ellis, Fayette County, 288, note 2; Dahlinger, Pittsburgh, 12, 17, 753 Pittsburgh 
Gazette, July 27, 1793; March 15, 1795; June 3, 16, 23, 1798; August 31, 1799; Edward 
P. Anderson, “The Intellectual Life of Pittsburgh, 1786-1836,” ante, 14: 234 (July, 1931). 
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P RESLEY NEVILLE was so prominent in the early history of Pittsburgh 


that a record of his life is almost a record of the city. Moving to west- 
ern Pennsylvania when Pittsburgh was a mere frontier post, he was per- 
mitted to see that post grow into a city and to participate in its develop- 
ment as a borough officer, a legislator, a militia officer, and in numerous 
other capacities. 

Neville was born at Winchester, Virginia, on September 5, 1755. His 
father, John Neville, was a descendant of an old English family that 
traced its lineage back to the Earl of Warwick. His mother, Winifred 
Oldham, was a descendant of John Oldham, who had settled in Virginia 
in 1635. The Winchester of 1755 was a town in name only and was the 
last western outpost of civilization. Braddock had passed through the 
town when on the road to meet his ill-fated army, and after his defeat 
the entire frontier was left exposed to Indian attacks that continued at 
intervals until 1767." 

Neville received the best education that his parents could afford. As a 
boy he was sent to an academy in Delaware, and in 1775 he was gradu- 
ated from the University of Pennsylvania, where he had achieved a repu- 
tation as a classical scholar. Upon the outbreak of the Revolution he 
enlisted in the Virginia line and served throughout the war. From 1775 
to 1778 he was aid-de-camp to Lafayette, and a close friendship sprang 
up between the two young men, who were nearly the same age. They 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 28, 1935. 
Mr. Hogg is a teacher of history in the Crafton High School, Crafton, Pa. Ed. 

2 William H. Egle, Genealogies: Chiefly Scotch-Irish and German, 541, 543 (Harris- 
burg, 1896); Katherine G. Greene, Winchester, Virginia, and Its Beginning, 1743-1814, 
44 (Strasburg, Va., 1926). 

3 James Hall, Letters from the West: Containing Sketches of Scenery, Manners, and Cus- 
toms, 143 (London, 1828). 
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corresponded frequently after the war, and when Lafayette visited Pitts- 
burgh in 1825 he asked to be shown Neville’s home. Neville participated 
in all the battles in which the Virginia line was engaged, including those 
of Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, and Monmouth. In 1780 he vol- 
unteered to serve under his father in the South and was captured at the 
surrender of Charleston, but he was exchanged in time to take part in 
the battle of Yorktown.‘ 

At the close of the war Neville married Nancy Morgan, daughter of 
General Daniel Morgan, and removed to western Pennsylvania, where 
his father had settled previously at Woodville on Chartiers Creek.’ 
There he found himself on the frontier, for Indian attacks were still 
common and continued to threaten the region for another decade. The 
Nevilles settled on land that had been granted to them by the state of 
Virginia before the outbreak of the Revolution, but when the Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia dispute was settled in 1780 the titles were registered 
in the Pennsylvania land office. Most of the land along Chartiers Creek 
was patented under Virginia rights and by Virginia settlers. The Neville 
home at Woodville was built sometime before 1784.° 

Presley Neville was not suited to the rigors of agricultural pursuits, 
although he and his father were the largest slaveholders in Allegheny 


County.” Moreover, slavery was an unprofitable venture when a staple 
crop was not raised. In 1792 Neville removed to Pittsburgh, where he 
occupied a house on Water Street between Wood Street and Cherry 
Lane. The Pittsburgh of his day did not present a favorable appearance: 
a number of ponds were scattered over the triangle, and from one of 


them a low ugly drain, running parallel to Wood Street, extended to the 
river. A traveler in 1806 observed that “the town is, however, dirty, 


4 Lafayette in the American Revolution, 23 (Old South Leaflets, vol. 4, no. 97); James 
Graham, The Life of General Daniel Morgan, 403 (New York, 1856). 

5 Louise P. Kellogg, Frontier Retreat on the Upper Ohio, 1779-1781, 333 (Wisconsin 
Historical Collections, vol. 24—-Madison, 1917); Graham, Morgan, 403. 

6 Pennsylvania Archives, third series, 3: 498. The house at Woodville is still occupied by 
descendants of the family. 

7 Edwin N. Schenkel, The Negro in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, from 1789 to 
1813, 86 (University of Pittsburgh master’s thesis, 1931). 
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consequent on the richness of the adjoining soil, the narrowness of the 
streets and the profuse use of coal.”* Evidently Pittsburgh early gained 
its reputation as a smoky city. 

During the remainder of his life Presley Neville engaged in a number 
of activities, mostly of a public nature. In a region threatened with In- 
dian attacks almost all able-bodied men were members of the militia, and 
by 1791 Neville was a lieutenant in the Allegheny County militia. Upon 
the reorganization of the militia in 1793 he was appointed brigade in- 
spector of Allegheny County.’ As Indian depredations on Pennsylvania 
frontiers were numerous during this period, and various expeditions sent 
against the Indians had met with defeat, Neville was consequently en- 
gaged in the employment of patrols for defense. It was not until Wayne 
defeated the Indians at Fallen Timbers in August, 1794, and forced 
them to sign the Treaty of Greenville that western Pennsylvania really 
lapsed into a feeling akin to security. 

Pennsylvania had purchased the Erie Triangle from the federal gov- 
ernment in 1792, and in order to facilitate the settlement of the region 
the general assembly in 1794 ordered that a colony be established at 
Presque Isle. Upon Neville fell the responsibility of recruiting the militia 
to carry out the undertaking. But before it could be completed the Indi- 
ans, at the instigation of the British traders at Niagara, who were fearful 
of losing control of the Iroquois fur trade, protested on the ground that 
the United States had had no right to dispose of the land without con- 
sulting them. The federal government requested the state to stay its ac- 
tion. As a result the project was not completed until 1795, after the 
United States agent had concluded a treaty with the Indians at Canan- 
daigua. When war threatened with France in 1798 the Allegheny 


County militia was called into service, and the brigade inspector re- 


quested the necessary commissions from the governor, but as the affair 


was settled peaceably the militiamen’s sole claim to glory rested in their 


8“A Sketch of Pittsburgh,” reprinted from the Literary Magazine and American Regis- 
ter, October, 1806, ante, 13:21. 

9 William P. Clarke, Official History of the Militia and the National Guard of the State 
of Pennsylvania, 149 ([{Philadelphia], 1909). 
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skirmishes with the red men."® In 1799 Neville was promoted to the 
office of major general of the militia, which he held until 1811." 


As were most frontiersmen, Neville was interested in the land prob- 
lem. For a number of years he was the land-office surveyor of Allegheny 


County, but as the county was quickly settled there was not much sur- 
veying for him to do, and the office came to have little value. He also 
served as a land agent. Settlers on the frontier secured applications from 
the surveyor’s office and gave the purchase money to Neville, and he ob- 
tained the patent in the land office at Philadelphia. Certain men in the 
East who had large holdings on the frontier also placed the disposal of 
their lands in Neville’s hands. If his connections with the land interests 
had ceased there he would have been fortunate, but he could not resist 
the temptation to speculate; consequently at one time or another he 
owned over seven thousand acres of land in Allegheny County alone. It 
has not been possible to ascertain his holdings in other counties, or even in 
other states, but in the failure of those ventures lay the reason for the 
financial embarrassment of his later years." 

To mention the name of Neville is to conjure the thought of the 
Whiskey Insurrection. As the son of John Neville, the inspector of rev- 
enue, Presley Neville at once became involved in the affair. His political 
inclinations were on the side of law and order, and it was only natural 
that he should take a stand in opposition to those who forcibly objected to 
the excise. When his father notified him that the insurrectionists were 
about to attack “Bower Hill,” his father’s home, he requested of Samuel 
Ewalt, the sheriff, that a posse be sent to defend the place, but the sheriff 
declined. Then Neville attempted to get John Wilkins, general of the 
Allegheny County militia, to call out a company for the same purpose, 
but his request was again refused. Undoubtedly both measures would 
have been impossible as well as unwise, for the office of inspector was un- 
popular. On the morning of the seventeenth of July, 1794, Neville and 
the United States marshall rode out to “Bower Hill,” only to be taken 

10 Pittsburgh Gazette, June 21, 1794; July 7, 1798. 


11 Pennsylvania Archives, ninth series, 3: 1635. 
12 Allegheny County Archives, Deed Book, 1786-1814, vols. A1-U20, inclusive. 
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prisoners by the insurrectionists, and Neville was forced to watch the 


burning of the house without being certain of the fate of the occupants." 


After his release he returned to Pittsburgh. 

A few days later the mail was held up, and certain letters from Pitts- 
burgh were taken. One of these was from Presley Neville, and it de- 
scribed the rebels in uncomplimentary terms. The next step of the in- 
surrectionists was to call a meeting at Braddock’s Field, where it was 
determined that the letter writers should be banished from the country. 
During the invasion of Pittsburgh by the “whiskey boys,” Neville and his 
companions in disfavor with them remained in Fort Fayette. Within a 
few days Neville received a passport guaranteeing his safety from the 
leaders of the insurgent group, and he left for Philadelphia. When the 
federal army invaded the West to put down the insurrection he returned 
in company with his father-in-law, Daniel Morgan, who commanded a 
division of the army. One interesting feature of the affair was the quarrel 
that arose between Hugh Henry Brackenridge and the Neville connec- 
tion. On July 22 Presley Neville had requested Brackenridge to inter- 
cede for him at a meeting of the insurrectionists at Mingo Church and 
had furnished him with companions for the journey. But when Brack- 
enridge’s attendance at the meeting was questioned by federal officials 
Neville did not speak out in his defense, and an acrimonious dispute be- 
gan that lasted many years and involved succeeding generations. 

Throughout his entire residence in Pittsburgh Presley Neville was in- 
terested in politics. Hugh Henry Brackenridge said that the Nevilles suf- 
fered from an “avidity for office, which seems to possess them, as if there 
were no persons out of their family, capable of holding offices.”*4 Politi- 
cally the Nevilles were Federalists, and Pittsburgh, as a commercial cen- 
ter, became the stronghold of the Federalist party. 

In 1793 Presley Neville was elected to the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives from Allegheny County, and he served for three consec- 

13 The material in this and the following paragraph is from Hugh H. Brackenridge, 
Incidents of the Insurrection in the Western Parts of Pennsylvania in the Year 1794, 7, 


12, 23, 60 (Philadelphia, 1795). 
14 Brackenridge, Incidents of the Insurrection, 145. 
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utive terms. In the House he was the only Federalist from the West and 
as such was looked upon as the spokesman of his party in that region. Be- 
cause of the meagerness of the House records of those years it is difficult 
to determine his stand on the various questions of the day, but there is 
enough evidence from which to draw some conclusions. His knowledge 
of frontier land problems and of the militia was sufficient to place him on 
almost all the committees concerning those questions. He very early al- 
lied himself with the advocates of education and aided in drawing up bills 
for the relief of various academies. He supported with his vote the bill “to 
provide for the instruction of youth by establishing schools throughout this 
Commonwealth so that the poor may be taught gratis.” He recognized 
the need for building roads in the western counties and supported all bills 
for that purpose. He was regular in his vote and supported his party on 
all questions. The election for his second term came in the midst of the 
excitement aroused by the Whiskey Insurrection, which seems to have 
had no particular effect on his political fortunes at the time. In the midst 


of Neville’s second term the antagonism aroused in the East by the insur- 


rection flared up. The Federalist House voted that the elections in the 
western counties were not legal and the members not entitled to their 
seats. The move was undoubtedly a party measure, but it placed Presley 
Neville in the same boat with his Democratic enemies, among whom was 
Albert Gallatin. The banished legislators then went back home, and all 
but one, who refused to run, were reélected. At the end of his third term 
in 1796 Neville notified his constituents that business interests would pre- 
vent him from further active participation in politics. He was then at the 
height of favor in the House, and if he had further political ambitions the 
move was decidedly unwise."’ 

In 1798 the pressure of business must have descreased, for Neville 
consented to become a candidate for the national House of Rejresenta- 
tives. In so doing he almost caused a fatal split in the Federalist party. 
John Woods, who also desired the support of the Federalists, had in 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge an implacable enemy, and Brackenridge, in 


1§ Pennsylvania, House Journal, 1792-94, passim; 1796, p. 235; Pittsburgh Gazette, 
September 10, 1706. 
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his desire to defeat Woods, forgot his quarrel with Neville and worked 
for the latter’s election. But before the election an accommodation was 
reached between the two factions, and Neville withdrew. This so en- 
raged Brackenridge that he turned Republican and brought John Israel 
to Pittsburgh to become editor of the city’s second newspaper, the Tree 
of Liberty. Whatever the nature of the agreement in 1798, which was 
left to the public to imagine, Presley Neville was the Federalist candidate 
in 1800. He had a strong opponent in Albert Gallatin, however. Neville 
was unsuccessful in the election and did not even carry Allegheny Coun- 


ty.’° His failure to win is not at all difficult to understand—as long as he 


confined his activities to Allegheny County the Federalist party of Pitts- 
burgh had ensured his success, but failure was certain when he extended 
his activities into the democratic agrarian counties of Washington and 
Fayette. Neville was unfortunate in that he was the representative of a 
disintegrating party. 

After 1800 Neville confined his political activities to local affairs. He 
had been a member of the legislative committee in 1794 that drew up 
the bill incorporating the borough of Pittsburgh. The charter provided 
for two burgesses with four assistants to advise them. Whenever an ex- 
pression of the popular will was desired a town meeting was called. In 
1803 Neville was elected one of the burgesses, and when the town gov- 
ernment was reorganized in 1804 with one burgess and a council he was 
reélected.’”? In addition Neville later served one term on the council. As 
burgess he had many serious problems to face: People persisted in permit- 
ting their horses to wander through the streets, and when the constable 
attempted to stop the practice the owners of the animals retaliated by 
throwing stones through his windows at night. Dogs were so numerous 
that the borough was forced to place a tax upon them. Traffic presented 
problems even at that time, for an ordinance had to be passed against ob- 
structing the streets in any way. Sunday quiet had to be preserved. The 
rule against bathing in the river in the daytime had to be enforced. The 
smoke nuisance was another problem that arose quite early, for the bur- 


16 Pittsburgh Gazette, August 11, September 29, 1798; October 25, 1800. 
17 Tree of Liberty (Pittsburgh), May 24, 1804. 
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gess was forced to call to the attention of the council “the height of the 
stove pipes, as people were pointing them into the streets and leaving them 


so low that there was danger of fire and passers by were offended by the 
smoke and dirt.”** Neville was also forced to use his most conciliating 


manner towards the county commissioners, who would not permit the 
bell in the courthouse to be rung for civic activities. As this was the only 
bell in town, Pittsburgh was left in a stupor of silence. Incidentally, the 
borough expenses for 1805 were only twelve hundred dollars. 

As a commercial center Pittsburgh had long felt the need of a finan- 
cial institution, and when the Bank of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia made 
a formal proposition to the borough to establish a branch bank, a town 
meeting was called and the proposition was accepted. The bank, the Of- 
fice of Deposit and Discount, was established in 1804 in a stone building 
on Wood Street, then the business center of the town, and John Thaw 
was brought from Philadelphia as its first teller.'? Neville served as a di- 
rector of the branch bank for a number of years. He was also a trustee of 
the Pittsburgh Academy, which later became the University of Pitts- 
burgh, from its formation in 1787 and served as secretary of its board 
for a number of years. In 1800 he delivered the oration at the military 
memorial services held to commemorate the death of Washington.*° 

In 1805 the “Quids,” or discontented Republicans, united with the 
Federalists to elect Thomas McKean governor of Pennsylvania. The 
contest between the Republicans and the Federalists was bitterly fought, 
and out of it arose Pittsburgh’s only fatal duel, that between Tarleton 
Bates and William Wilkins, which resulted in the death of Bates. Neville 
had a special interest in the matter. Bates, the Republican, was something 
of a protégé of Neville, the Federalist, who had recommended Bates for 
the office of prothonotary. Bates was engaged to Neville’s eldest daugh- 
ter, and Neville served as his second in the duel. After Bates’s death 


18 Borough Papers, 1803-1805, in the Craig Papers (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh). 

19 John T. Holdsworth, Financing an Empire, History of Banking in Pennsylvania, 
1:137 (Chicago, 1928). 

20 Pittsburgh Gazette, January 11, 1800. 
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Neville was appointed prothonotary of Allegheny County.*' This ap- 
pointment was quite welcome, for the numerous fees were badly needed 
by Neville, whose fortunes were none too good at this time. It afforded 
him only temporary relief, for the Republicans came back into office at 
the next election, and Neville was removed by the new governor, Simon 
Snyder. 

In 1806 Aaron Burr passed through Pittsburgh on his way to the 
West and so beguiled Neville and other Federalists that they outfitted a 
boat, and a number of young men, including Neville’s son, sailed to join 
Burr. When the proclamation against Burr was issued Neville was 
placed in an unfavorable light.** 


The usual fate of land speculators on the frontier was bankruptcy, and 


Neville proved no exception. From 1803 on he was the defendant in a 
great number of lawsuits, in which the majority of the judgments were 
rendered against him. To settle his debts he was forced to liquidate his 
property, and by 1816 his situation had become so embarrassing that he 
determined to leave Pittsburgh. He owned a large tract of land on the 
Ohio River near Cincinnati that had been granted to him for his Revo- 
lutionary services by the state of Virginia out of the Virginia reserva- 
tion.*3 A number of years earlier he had caused to be laid out on this 
tract of land a town, which he called Neville, and it was to this town that 
he retired to live in a large double log house. To one accustomed to the 
best of circumstances his later years must have been depressing. There he 
died on December 1, 1818, in the sixty-third year of his life. His body 
was brought to Pittsburgh and interred in the Episcopal burying ground.*4 

The student of Presley Neville’s life is impressed by the esteem in which 
his personal integrity was held by his contemporaries. In over twenty 


21 Jsaac Craig’s Scrapbook, 125, in the possession of James C. Chaplin, of Sewickley, 
Pa.; Commonwealth (Pittsburgh), January 19, 1806. 

22 Commonwealth, December 31, 1806. 

23 “Catalogue of Revolutionary Soldiers and Sailors of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
to Whom Land Bounty Warrants Were Granted by Virginia for Military Services,” in Sons 
of the American Revolution, Kentucky Society, Yearbook, 1913, p. 245 (Lexington, 1913). 

24 Pittsburgh Gazette, June 1, 1819. 
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years of public life his character was attacked on only one occasion, and 
then in the midst of a bitter political campaign. A second commendable 
characteristic was his generosity. His house was open to all strangers, and 
in his excessive liberality may rest the reason for a large part of the finan- 
cial difficulties of his later years, for he was often imposed upon. A fitting 
epitaph for such a man might be: Presley Neville was first and last a 
gentleman, generous to a fault, possessed of lofty feeling and a proud 
spirit, and ready to serve his fellow men in peace or war. 





CHARLES DICKENS 
IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA’ 


COMPILED BY LELAND D. BALDWIN 


HEN THE thirty-year-old author of the Pickwick Papers landed at 
W Boston on January 22, 1842, he found a country almost childishly 
anxious to please and impress him. Charles Dickens’ journey from Bos- 
ton to Richmond became a triumphal progress punctuated with fetes and 
receptions, and worshipful and curious throngs blocked the streets and 
even the corridors of his hotels. “Boz,” as he was almost universally 
called at the time, was thrilled by the spontaneous enthusiasm of his wel- 
come, but he was also irked by the familiarity and the unintentional 
rudeness of the Americans. He usually succeeded, however, in creating 
an appearance of equanimity, and it was not until the publication of his 
American Notes that the people of the United States understood his true 
feelings. 

Andrew Lang presents a picture of Dickens’ impressions of Amer- 
ica: “ “The Americans are friendly, earnest, hospitable, kind, frank, 
very often accomplished, far less prejudiced than you would suppose, 
warm-hearted, fervent, and enthusiastic’; but the men spit, and shoot, 
and own slaves, and pirate our books, and the women, though beautiful, 
fade early, and have not good figures. And the Press is terrible... . 
Moreover, the mountain scenery is inferior to that of Glencoe. The 
prairie, the boundless prairie, is less impressive than Salisbury Plain, and 
has no Stonehenge.”* Dickens meant his strictures to be beneficial, but 
they were not relished by the Americans of that day, although their 
thicker-skinned descendants may admit the justice of his criticisms. In 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 31, 
1936. Dr. Baldwin is assistant director of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey. Ed. 

2 Charles Dickens, American Notes and Pictures from Italy, x (edited by Andrew Lang— 
London, New York, 1898). 
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truth, some part of the bitterness of the Notes may have arisen from 
pique. Dickens had lost heavily in the Cairo City and Canal Company, 
and his writings had been freely pirated by American publishers.’ He 
was, moreover, vain of his personal appearance. His attire was foppish 
and his long, wavy hair hung in girlish locks about his face—personal 
oddities that the yellow press did not hesitate to note in a disparaging 
manner. American Notes, whatever its merits or demerits, is sprightly 
reading, however, for Dickens’ gift for caricature is readily apparent on 
almost every page. 

The canal voyage from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh afforded the occa- 
sion for some of Dickens’ most entertaining comments. At that time the 
Pennsylvania Canal system provided the chief means of transit over the 
mountains. Over 33 aqueducts and through 111 locks the canal followed 
the Juniata River most of the way to Hollidaysburg. From Hollidays- 
burg the Allegheny Portage Railroad crossed the mountains by way of 
Blair’s Gap Summit, 1378 feet above Hollidaysburg, to Johnstown, a 
total distance of thirty-seven miles. The steep parts of the ascent and 
descent were traversed by ten inclined planes over which the railway 
coaches were hauled up and let down by cables operated by stationery 
engines. On the less abrupt parts of the railroad horses or locomotives 
were used as motive power. The remainder of the 172-mile journey to 
Pittsburgh was by canal aiong the Conemaugh, Kiskiminetas, and Alle- 
gheny rivers, and in this part of the system there were seven viaducts, 
one of them supported by the highest stone arch then built in the United 
States, and a water tunnel about nine hundred feet long near Johns- 
town. The journey of “Boz” with his wife, a secretary, and a maid by 
this means of transportation, new to them, was begun at Harrisburg on 
Friday, March 25, at three o’clock in the afternoon. Wrote Dickens: 


The weather was as unpromising and obstinately wet as one would desire to 


3 The Cairo City and Canal Company was organized by Darius B. Holbrook of Boston 
to promote a mythical city at the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Among Hoel- 
brook’s numerous victims was Dickens, who invested heavily through John Wright and 
Company of London. See William G. Wilkins, ed., Charles Dickens in America, 237-257 
(New York, 1911). Information on Dickens’ espousal of an international copyright law is 


in the same book, p. 2. 
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see, nor was the sight of this canal boat, in which we were to spend three or 
four days, by any means a cheerful one; as it involved some uneasy speculations 
concerning the disposal of the passengers at night, and opened a wide field of 
inquiry touching the other domestic arrangements of the establishment, which 
was sufficiently disconcerting. 

However, there it was—a barge with a little house in it, viewed from the 
outside; and a caravan at a fair, viewed from within: the gentlemen being ac- 
commodated, as the spectators usually are, in one of those locomotive museums 
of penny wonders; and the ladies being partitioned off by a red curtain, after 
the manner of the dwarfs and giants in the same establishments, whose private 
lives are passed in rather close exclusiveness. 

We sat here, looking silently at the row of little tables, which extended 
down both sides of the cabin, and listening to the rain as it dripped and pat- 
tered on the boat, and plashed with a dismal merriment in the water, until the 
arrival of the railway train, for whose final contribution to our stock of passen- 
gers, our departure was alone deferred. It brought a great many boxes, which 
were bumped and tossed upon the roof, almost as painfully as if they had been 
deposited on one’s own head, without the intervention of a porter’s knot; and 
several damp gentlemen, whose clothes, on their drawing round the stove, be- 
gan to steam again. No doubt it would have been a thought more comfortable 
if the driving rain, which now poured down more soakingly than ever, had ad- 
mitted of a window being opened, or if our number had been something less 
than thirty; but there was scarcely time to think as much, when a train of three 
horses was attached to the tow-rope, the boy upon the leader smacked his whip, 
the rudder creaked and groaned complainingly, and we had begun our journey. 

As it continued to rain most perseveringly, we all remained below: the damp 
gentlemen round the stove, gradually becoming mildewed by the action of the 
fire; and the dry gentlemen lying at full length upon the seats, or slumbering 
uneasily with their faces on the tables, or walking up and down the cabin, 
which it was barely possible for a man of the middle height to do, without 
making bald places on his head by scraping it against the roof. At about six 
o’clock, all the small tables were put together to form one long table, and 
everybody sat down to tea, coffee, bread, butter, salmon, shad, liver, steaks, 
potatoes, pickles, ham, chops, black-puddings, and sausages. 

“Will you try,” said my opposite neighbour, handing me a dish of potatoes, 
broken up in milk and butter, “will you try some of these fixings?” 


There are few words which perform such various duties as this word “fix.” 
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It is the Caleb Quotem of the American vocabulary. You call upon a gentleman 
in a country town, and his help informs you that he is “fixing himself” just 
now, but will be down directly: by which you are to understand that he is 
dressing. You inquire, on board a steamboat, of a fellow-passenger, whether 
breakfast will be ready soon, and he tells you he should think so, for when he 
was last below, they were “fixing the tables”: in other words, laying the cloth. 
You beg a porter to collect your luggage, and he entreats you not to be uneasy, 
for he’ll “fix it presently”: and if you complain of indisposition, you are ad- 
vised to have recourse to Doctor So-and-so, who will “fix you” in no time. ... 
There is no doubt that the meal . . . was disposed of somewhat ravenously ; and 
that the gentlemen thrust the broad-bladed knives and the two-pronged forks 
further down their throats than I ever saw the same weapons go before, except 
in the hands of a skilful juggler: but no man sat down until the ladies were 
seated; or omitted any little act of politeness which could contribute to their 
comfort. Nor did I ever once, on any occasion, anywhere, during my rambles 
in America, see a woman exposed to the slightest act of rudeness, incivility, or 
even inattention. 

By the time the meal was over, the rain, which seemed to have worn itself 
out by coming down so fast, was nearly over too; and it became feasible to go 
on deck: which was a great relief, notwithstanding its being a very small deck, 
and being rendered still smaller by the luggage, which was heaped together in 
the middle under a tarpaulin covering; leaving, on either side, a path so nar- 
row, that it became a science to walk to and fro without tumbling overboard 
into the canal. It was somewhat embarrassing at first, too, to have to duck nim- 
bly every five minutes whenever the man at the helm cried “Bridge!” and 
sometimes, when the cry was “Low Bridge,” to lie down nearly flat. But custom 
familiarises one to anything, and there were so many bridges that it took a very 
short time to get used to this. 

As night came on, and we drew in sight of the first range of hills, which are 
the outposts of the Allegheny Mountains, the scenery, which had been unin- 
teresting hitherto, became more bold and striking. The wet ground reeked and 


smoked, after the heavy fall of rain; and the croaking of the frogs (whose noise 


in these parts is almost incredible) sounded as though a million of fairy teams 
with bells, were travelling through the air, and keeping pace with us. The night 
was cloudy yet, but moonlight too: and when we crossed the Susquehanna river 
—over which there is an extraordinary wooden bridge with two galleries, one 
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above the other, so that even there, two boat teams meeting, may pass without 
confusion—it was wild and grand. 

I have mentioned my having been in some uncertainty and doubt, at first, 
relative to the sleeping arrangements on board this boat. I remained in the 
same vague state of mind until ten o’clock or thereabouts, when going below, I 
found suspended on either side of the cabin, three long tiers of hanging book- 
shelves, designed apparently for volumes of the small octavo size. Looking with 
greater attention at these contrivances (wondering to find such literary prepa- 
rations in such a place), I descried on each shelf a sort of microscopic sheet and 
blanket; then I began dimly to comprehend that the passengers were the library, 
and that they were to be arranged, edge-wise, on these shelves, till morning. 

I was assisted to this conclusion by seeing some of them gathered round the 
master of the boat, at one of the tables, drawing lots with all the anxieties and 
passions of gamesters depicted in their countenances; while others, with small 
pieces of cardboard in their hands, were groping among the shelves in search of 
numbers corresponding with those they had drawn. As soon as any gentleman 
found his number, he took possession of it by immediately undressing himself 
and crawling into bed. The rapidity with which an agitated gambler subsided 
into a snoring slumberer, was one of the most singular effects | have ever wit- 
nessed, As to the ladies, they were already abed, behind the red curtain, which 
was carefully drawn and pinned up the centre; though as every cough, or 
sneeze, or whisper, behind this curtain, was perfectly audible before it, we had 
still a lively consciousness of their society. 

The politeness of the person in authority had secured to me a shelf in a nook 
near this red curtain, in some degree removed from the great body of sleepers: 
to which place I retired, with many acknowledgments to him for his attention. 
I found it, on after-measurement, just the width of an ordinary sheet of Bath 
post letter-paper; and I was at first in some uncertainty as to the best means of 
getting into it. But the shelf being a bottom one, I finally determined on lying 
upon the floor, rolling gently in, stopping immediately I touched the mattress, 
and remaining for the night with that side uppermost, whatever it might be. 
Luckily, I came upon my back at exactly the right moment. I was much 
alarmed on looking upward, to see, by the shape of his half-yard of sacking 
(which his weight had bent into an exceedingly tight bag), that there was a 
very heavy gentleman above me, whom the slender cords seemed quite inca- 
pable of holding; and I could not help reflecting upon the grief of my wife 
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and family in the event of his coming down in the night. But as I could not 
have got up again without a severe bodily struggle, which might have alarmed 
the ladies; and as I had nowhere to go to, even if I had; I shut my eyes upon 
the danger, and remained there. 


One of two remarkable circumstances is indisputably a fact, with reference 
to that class of society who travel in these boats. Either they carry their restless- 


ness to such a pitch that they never sleep at all; or they expectorate in dreams, 
which would be a remarkable mingling of the real and ideal. All night long, 
and every night, on this canal, there was a perfect storm and tempest of spit- 
ting; and once my coat, being in the very centre of the hurricane sustained by 
five gentlemen (which moved vertically, strictly carrying out Reid’s Theory of 
the Law of Storms), I was fain the next morning to lay it on the deck, and rub 
it down with fair water before it was in a condition to be worn again. 

Between five and six o’clock in the morning we got up, and some of us went 
on deck, to give them an opportunity of taking the shelves down; while others, 
the morning being very cold, crowded round the rusty stove, cherishing the 
newly kindled fire, and filling the grate with those voluntary contributions of 
which they had been so liberal all night. The washing accommodations were 
primitive. There was a tin ladle chained to the deck, with which every gentle- 
man who thought it necessary to cleanse himself (many were superior to this 
weakness), fished the dirty water out of the canal, and poured it into a tin ba- 
sin, secured in like manner. There was also a jack-towel. And, hanging up be- 
fore a little looking-glass in the bar, in the immediate vicinity of the bread and 
cheese and biscuits, were a public comb and hair-brush. 

At eight o’clock, the shelves being taken down and put away and the tables 
joined together, everybody sat down to the tea, coffee, bread, butter, salmon, 
shad, liver, steak, potatoes, pickles, ham, chops, black-puddings, and sausages, all 
over again. Some were fond of compounding this variety, and having it all on 
their plates at once. As each gentleman got through his own personal amount of 
tea, coffee, bread, butter, salmon, shad, liver, steak, potatoes, pickles, ham, 
chops, black-puddings, and sausages, he rose up and walked off. When every- 
body had done with everything, the fragments were cleared away: and one of 
the waiters appearing anew in the character of a barber, shaved such of the 
company as desired to be shaved; while the remainder looked on, or yawned 
over their newspapers. Dinner was breakfast again, without the tea and coffee; 
and supper and breakfast were identical. . .. breakfast was perhaps the least de- 
sirable meal of the day, as in addition to the many savoury odours arising from 
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the eatables already mentioned, there were whiffs of gin, whiskey, brandy, and 
rum, from the little bar hard by, and a decided seasoning of stale tobacco. 
Many of the gentlemen passengers were far from particular in respect of their 
linen, which was in some cases as yellow as the little rivulets that had trickled 
from the corners of their mouths in chewing, and dried there. Nor was the at- 
mosphere quite free from zephyr whisperings of the thirty beds which had just 
been cleared away, and of which we were further and more pressingly re- 
minded by the occasional appearance on the table-cloth of a kind of Game, not 
mentioned in the Bill of Fare. 

And yet despite these oddities—and even they had, for me at least, a humour 
of their own—there was much in this mode of travelling which | heartily en- 
joyed at the time, and look back upon with great pleasure. Even the running 
up, bare-necked, at five o’clock in the morning, from the tainted cabin to the 
dirty deck; scooping up the icy water, plunging one’s head into it, and draw- 
ing it out, all fresh and glowing with the cold; was a good thing. The fast, 
brisk walk upon the towing-path, between that time and breakfast, when every 
vein and artery seemed to tingle with health; the exquisite beauty of the open- 
ing day, when light came gleaming off from everything; the lazy motion of 
the boat, when one lay idly on the deck, looking through, rather than at, the 
deep blue sky; the gliding on at night, so noiselessly, past frowning hills, sullen 


with dark trees, and sometimes angry in one red burning spot high up, where 
unseen men lay crouching round a fire; the shining out of the bright stars un- 
disturbed by noise of wheels or steam, or any other sound than the limpid rip- 
pling of the water as the boat went on: all these were pure delights. 


Then there were new settlements and detached log-cabins and frame-houses, 
full of interest for strangers from an old country: cabins with simple ovens, out- 
side, made of clay; and lodgings for the pigs nearly as good as many of the 
human quarters; broken windows, patched with worn-out hats, old clothes, old 
boards, fragments of blankets and paper; and home-made dressers standing in 
the open air without the door, whereon was ranged the household store, not 
hard to count, of earthen jars and pots. The eye was pained to see the stumps 
of great trees thickly strewn in every field of wheat, and seldom to lose the 
eternal swamp and dull morass, with hundreds of rotten trunks and twisted 
branches steeped in its unwholesome water. It was quite sad and oppressive, to 
come upon great tracts where settlers had been burning down the trees, and 
where their wounded bodies lay about, like those of murdered creatures, while 
here and there some charred and blackened giant reared aloft two withered 
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arms, and seemed to call down curses on his foes. Sometimes, at night, the way 
wound through some lonely gorge, like a mountain pass in Scotland, shining 
and coldly glittering in the light of the moon, and so closed in by high steep 
hills all round, that there se¢émed to be no egress save through the narrower 
path by which we had come, until one rugged hill-side seemed to open, and 
shutting out the moonlight as we passed into its gloomy throat, wrapped our 
new course in shade and darkness.* 


Dickens apparently did not tell the whole story of this journey, for his 
secretary, George W. Putnam, of Salem, Massachusetts, later wrote that 
the captain gave up his cabin to the distinguished passenger and his wife. 
As they approached the Alleghenies, the travelers sat for hours upon the 
captain’s deck at the bow and gazed at the scenery, read, or conversed. 
Dickens would occasionally spring out onto the towpath and walk some 
distance for exercise.’ He continued, however, to meet the passengers 
and has left this picture of one of his acquaintances: 


There was a man on board this boat, with a light fresh-coloured face, and a 
pepper-and-salt suit of clothes, who was the most inquisitive fellow that can 
possibly be imagined. He never spoke otherwise than interrogatively. He was 
an embodied inquiry. Sitting down or standing up, still or moving, walking the 
deck or taking his meals, there he was, with a great note of interrogation in 
each eye, two in his cocked ears, two more in his turned-up nose and chin, at 
least half a dozen more about the corners of his mouth, and the largest one of 
all in his hair, which was brushed pertly off his forehead in a flaxen clump. 
Every button in his clothes said, “Eh? What’s that? Did you speak? Say that 
again, will you?” He was always wide awake, like the enchanted bride who 
drove her husband frantic; always restless; always thirsting for answers; perpet- 
ually seeking and never finding. There never was such a curious man. 

I wore a fur great-coat at that time, and before we were well clear of the 
wharf, he questioned me concerning it, and its price, and where I bought it, 
and when, and what fur it was, and what it weighed, and what it cost. Then 
he took notice of my watch, and asked me what ¢hat cost, and whether it was a 
French watch, and where I got it, and how I got it, and whether I bought it or 
had it given me, and how it went, and where the key-hole was, and when I 


4 American Notes, 170-177, 180. 
5 “Four Months with Charles Dickens. During His First Visit to America (in 1842) by 
His Secretary,” in Atlantic Monthly, 26: 592, 593 (November, 1870). 
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wound it, every night or every morning, and whether I ever forgot to wind it 
at all, and if I did, what then? Where had I been to last, and where was I go- 
ing next, and where was I going after that, and had I seen the President, and 
what did he say, and what did I say, and what did he say when I had said 
that? Eh? Lor now! do tell! 

Finding that nothing would satisfy him, I evaded his questions after the first 
score or two, and in particular pleaded ignorance respecting the name of the 
fur whereof the coat was made. I am unable to say whether this was the reason, 
but that coat fascinated him afterwards; he usually kept close behind me as I 
walked, and moved as I moved, that he might look at it the better; and he fre- 
quently dived into narrow places after me at the risk of his life, that he might 
have the satisfaction of passing his hand up the back, and rubbing it the wrong 
way.® 

The party left Harrisburg on Friday and did not reach Hollidaysburg 
until Sunday morning. The railway journey over the mountains was a 
never-ending source of wonder to travelers, and Dickens left an impres- 
sionistic pen picture of the delights of the passage: 


It was very pretty travelling thus, at a rapid pace along the heights of the 
mountain in a keen wind, to look down into a valley full of light and softness; 
catching glimpses, through the tree-tops, of scattered cabins; children running 
to the doors; dogs bursting out to bark, whom we could see without hearing; 
terrified pigs scampering homewards; families sitting out in their rude gardens; 
cows gazing upward with a stupid indifference; men in their shirt-sleeves look- 
ing on at their unfinished houses, planning out to-morrow’s work; and we rid- 
ing onward, high above them, like a whirlwind. It was amusing, too, when we 
had dined, and rattled down a steep pass, having no other moving power than 
the weight of the carriages themselves, to see the engine released, long after us, 
come buzzing down alone, like a great insect, its back of green and gold so 
shining in the sun, that if it had spread a pair of wings and soared away, no 
one would have had occasion, as I fancied, for the least surprise. But it stopped 
short of us in a very business-like manner when we reached the canal: and, be- 
fore we left the wharf, went panting up this hill again, with the passengers 
who had awaited our arrival for the means of traversing the road by which we 
had come.? 


6 American Notes, 177. 
7 American Notes, 182. 
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Before the descent of the mountain the passengers had partaken of a 
breakfast that was not only very scanty and unappetizing but had come 
at such an early hour that by noon they were nearly famished. The mo- 
ment the train stopped, wrote Putnam, the passengers hurried into the 
hotel to eat. 


A glance at the table showed what was likely to be the fare. So I managed to 
find good places near the head of the table for Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, close by 
what seemed to be a small dish of veal. They succeeded in getting a little of it 
and a small portion of bread and butter, and were thankful, as indeed they and 
those near the “veal”’ had good reason to be, for the mass of hungry passengers 
got little or nothing. There was a big dish of something on the table, and the 
long-nosed landlord walked round and round the table, asking the starving pas- 
sengers, through his nose, if they would “have some of the potpie? some of the 
potpie?” 

The “potpie” was examined and generally refused. A few, however, had the 
temerity to taste it. It was a mass of bacon-rinds, pork-scraps, bits of gristle, and 
potatoes, and such odds and ends as usually go into the waste-tub, and which 
had probably been accumulating for several weeks. The hungry passengers took 
very little of it, preferring to pay for rather than to eat it. The last I saw of 
that landlord he was walking round the half-deserted table with the dish in his 
hands, and asking the giests if they would “have some of the potpie? some of 
the potpie? ”® 


The gentleman who exhibited so much interest in Dickens’ coat of 


“astrachan goat-skin,” 


as Putnam called it, was not the only peculiar 
person encountered on the trip. “Boz,” with his usual lively sense of the 
ridiculous, sketched an incident that involved “a thin-faced, spare-figured 
man of middle age and stature, dressed in a dusty drabbish-coloured suit.” 
There were two lines of canal boats, the Express and the Pioneer; the 
latter was the cheaper. Passengers on both lines were transported across 


the mountains at the same time. Wrote Dickens: 


We were the Express company, but when we had crossed the mountain, and 
had come to the second boat, the proprietors took it into their heads to draft 
all the Pioneers into it likewise, so that we were five-and-forty at least, and the 


8 “Four Months with Charles Dickens,” in Atlantic Monthly, 26: 593. 
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accession of passengers was not at all of that kind which improved the prospect 
of sleeping at night. Our people grumbled at this, as people do in such cases; 
but suffered the boat to be towed off with the whole freight aboard neverthe- 
less; and away we went down the canal. At home, I should have protested lusti- 
ly, but being a foreigner here, 1 held my peace. Not so this passenger. He cleft 
a path among the people on deck (we were nearly all on deck), and without 
addressing anybody whomsoever, soliloquised as follows: 

“This may suit you, this may, but it don’t suit me. This may be all very well 
with Down Easters, and men of Boston raising, but it won’t suit my figure no- 
how; and no two ways about ¢hat; and so I tell you. Now! I’m from the brown 
forests of the Mississippi, / am, and when the sun shines on me, it does shine— 
a little. It don’t glimmer where / live, the sun don’t. No. I’m a brown forester, 
I am. I an’t a Johnny Cake. There are no smooth skins where I live. We’re 
rough men there. Rather. If Down Easters and men of Boston raising like this, 
I’m glad of it, but I’m none of that raising nor of that breed. No. This com- 
pany wants a little fixing, ¢ does. I’m the wrong sort of man for ’em, / am. 
They won’t like me, they won’t. This is piling of it up, a little too mountain- 
ous, this is.” At the end of every one of these short sentences he turned upon 
his heel, and walked the other way; checking himself abruptly when he had 
finished another short sentence, and turning back again. 

It is impossible for me to say what terriffic meaning was hidden in the words 
of this brown forester, but I know that the other passengers looked on in a sort 
of admiring horror, and that presently the boat was put back to the wharf, and 
as many of the Pioneers as could be coaxed or bullied into going away, were got 
rid of. 

When we started again, some of the boldest spirits on board, made bold to 
say to the obvious occasion of this improvement in our prospects, “Much 
obliged to you, sir”; whereunto the brown forester (waving his hand, and still 
walking up and down as before), replied, “No you an’t. You’re none o’ my rais- 
ing. You may act for yourselves, you may. I have pinted out the way. Down 
Easters and Johnny Cakes can follow if they please. I an’t a Johnny Cake, / 
an’t. I am from the brown forests of the Mississippi, / am”—and so on, as be- 
fore. He was unanimously voted one of the tables for his bed at night—there is 
a great contest for the tables—in consideration for his public services: and he 
had the warmest corner by the stove throughout the rest of the journey. But I 
never could find out that he did anything except sit there; nor did I hear him 
speak again until, in the midst of the bustle and turmoil of getting the luggage 
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ashore in the dark at Pittsburgh, I stumbled over him as he sat smoking a cigar 
on the cabin steps, and heard him muttering to himself, with a short laugh of 
defiance, “I an’t a Johnny Cake, / an’t. I’m from the brown forests of the Mis- 
sissippi, J am, damme!” I am inclined to argue from this, that he had never 
left off saying so; but I could not make an affidavit of that part of the story, if 
required to do so by my Queen and Country. 


Pittsburgh was reached on Monday evening, March 28; the city was 
heralded by the glare of furnaces and the clanking of hammers on the 
banks of the canal. The canal boat crossed the Allegheny River in “a 
vast low wooden chamber full of water” and emerged upon an “ugly 
confusion of backs of buildings and crazy galleries and stairs.” Dickens 
described Pittsburgh as very beautifully situated, with the villas of the 
wealthy scattered about the neighboring heights. The inhabitants of Pitts- 
burgh thought of the city as similar to Birmingham, England, and with 
the ironworks and the pall of smoke Dickens was willing to admit the 
similarity, except for “the streets, the shops, the houses, waggons, facto- 
ries, public buildings, and population.”*° 

The newspapers of the “American Birmingham” do not seem to have 
paid much attention to “Boz” and his party. The Pittsburgh Morning 
Chronicle on March 29 printed the following brief note: “Boz in Pitts- 
burgh.—Charles Dickens and lady arrived in the city last night about 
past 9 o'clock on their way to St. Louis, and took lodgings at the Ex- 
change Hotel. We understand the Managers have given him an invita- 
tion to visit the Theatre tonight.” The hotel at which the party stayed 
was then the best in the city and one of the finest in the United States. It 
was located at Penn Avenue and Sixth Street and had been renovated 
only two years before Dickens’ visit. It boasted all the modern conven- 
iences: a ladies’ dining room, a double reading room, an icehouse, and “a 
good bathing house at Concert Hall, just opposite, established for the ac- 
commodation of guests at the Exchange.” The cutlery was stamped with 
the name of the hotel, and the tables were furnished with French china. 
The servants, so runs an old account, did not wear wooden or iron- 


9 American Notes, 178-180. 
10 American Notes, 183. 
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bound shoes, and the guests were not disturbed, therefore, during the 
night by the clatter incident to bringing in the luggage of late arrivals." 

Very little is known of Dickens’ stay in Pittsburgh. Probably he walked 
about the town and attended the theater. He also tried mesmerism on his 
wife and first “magnetized her into hysterics, and then into the magnetic 


sleep.” There were, of course, callers from among the citizens. Mr. 
Charles B. Scully, one of the prominent lawyers of the city, has left an 
entry in his diary for Tuesday, March 29, which is published in William 
Glyde Wilkins’ Charles Dickens in America: 


At 12 noon a remarkable event, a thing I never expected, happened to-day. 
Went to the Exchange Hotel and was shown up to room No. 12, and on an- 
nouncing our name to Mr. Putnam and Mr. D’Almaine [2 local portrait paint- 
er], was introduced to Mr. Charles Dickens, the greatest author of the age. He 
gave us a cordial hand-shake. I wished him welcome and he thanked me most 
politely. 1 was then introduced to Mrs. Dickens, who very easily and in a 
friendly manner reached out her hand. I took a seat beside her and spoke of 
her fortune in having such good weather. She said this was a remarkable coun- 
try of ours and she was delighted with it. I told her she would admire its vast- 
ness more when on the broad waters of the Ohio and Mississippi. She said she 
hoped she would not be too nervous, as she was alarmed at the dreadful acci- 
dents on our rivers from boiler explosions. I recommended her to take a boat 
with Evans’s safety valves, and she said she would. She told me Mr. D’Almaine 
was an old friend of her husband. I told her that Mr. Dickens had as many ad- 
mirers of his literary productions here in proportion as in the East, although 
we showed it in a more plain and less extravagant way than our Eastern breth- 
ren, and were more democratic. She smiled very graciously. 

Mr. Dickens is much like his portrait, or likeness, as published in his works, 
a full, thoughtful face, a round dark eye, large mouth, wavy hair, and sparse 
whiskers. I never saw an English woman (Mrs. D.) like her, a modest and dif- 
fident demeanour, fair hair, blue eye and round features, Both are very pleas- 
ant, in their appearance. Mr. Dickens stood while I was in the room and is 
very fidgety, as it struck me, and quick. He appears to see everything that is 
going on: for instance, when I was speaking to Mrs. D., in a low tone, of boats 


Il Wilkins, Dickens in America, 200; Harris’ General Business Directory, of the Cities 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, 162 (published by Isaac Harris—Pittsburgh, 1841). 
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with safety valves, he ran over to the window where I was sitting and said, 
“What is that you say of safety valves?”” We then talked a few minutes about 
boats, and I bowed and shook hands and left. Afterwards went to the “Ex- 
change” and serenaded Mr. Dickens,'* 


Dickens and his party stayed in Pittsburgh three days and on April 1 
departed on the packet “Messenger” for Cincinnati. The Morning 
Chronicle noted that “M. G. Searle, Esq... . the regular agent for all 
respectable steamboats coming to and departing from Pittsburgh,”  at- 


tended the distinguished visitors on board. The editor of that paper epito- 
mized the novelist’s visit thus: 


He was not bespattered with that fulsome praise with which he was bedaubed 
in the East, and which, we have not the least doubt, was as disagreeable to him- 
self as it was sickening to all sensible men. In the words of the editor of the 
Louisville Gazette, we admired his genius, and were prepared to greet him 
with warm and friendly hearts, to grasp him by the hand, and give it a good 
Republican shake, we let him see us as we were, and if he chooses to “write us 
in his book,” it will be no fault of ours, if we are classed among the Dogberries 
who beset his first arrival. Many of our citizens called upon him, and were de- 
lighted with the man whose writings had contributed so greatly to their enjoy- 
ment. We doubt not he was better pleased with the quiet hospitality of his re- 
ception in Pittsburgh, than he would have been if we had got up a “Boz Ball” 
or any other “Gnome Fly” to welcome him."3 


The Dickens’ had a lively apprehension of being blown up in a steam- 
boat explosion and so inquired carefully for a boat with a good reputation 
—presumably one that had never been blown up. The “Messenger” had 
been recommended, and after making his reservations Dickens was for 
hurrying on board, as for a fortnight the boat had been advertised to start 
each day. It was quickly explained to him that this schedule advertising 
was just an old river custom intended to decoy trade and that the boat 
would not really leave until April 1. The party accordingly remained in 


12 Wilkins, Dickens in America, 16, 202. 
13 Morning Chronicle, April 2, 4, 1842. Reprints of the newspaper notices and of the 
editorial are in Wilkins, Dickens in America, 201, 203. 
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the hotel until noon of that day and then went aboard. Here let Dickens 
resume his narrative: 


The Messenger was one among a crowd of high-pressure steamboats, clus- 
tered together by a wharf-side, which, looked down upon from the rising 
ground that forms the landing-place, and backed by the lofty bank on the op- 
posite side of the river, appeared no larger than so many floating models, She 
had some forty passengers on board, exclusive of the poorer persons on the 
lower deck; and in half an hour, or less, proceeded on her way. 


We had, for ourselves, a tiny state-room with two berths in it, opening out 


of the ladies’ cabin. There was, undoubtedly, something satisfactory in this “lo- 


cation,” 


inasmuch as it was in the stern, and we had been a great many times 
very gravely recommended to keep as far aft as possible, “because the steamboats 
generally blew up forward.” Nor was this an unnecessary caution, as the occur- 
rence and circumstances of more than one such fatality during our stay suffi- 
ciently testified. Apart from this source of self-congratulation, it was an un- 
speakable relief to have any place, no matter how confined, where one could be 
alone: and as the row of little chambers of which this was one, had each a sec- 
ond glass-door besides that in the ladies’ cabin, which opened on a narrow gal- 
lery outside the vessel, where the other passengers seldom came, and where one 
could sit in peace and gaze upon the shifting prospect, we took possession of 
our new quarters with much pleasure. 

If the native packets I have already described be unlike anything we are in 
the habit of seeing on water, these western vessels are still more foreign to all 
the ideas we are accustomed to entertain of boats. | hardly know what to liken 
them to, or how to describe them. 

In the first place, they have no mast, cordage, tackle, rigging, or other such 
boat-like gear; nor have they anything in their shape at all calculated to re- 
mind one of a boat’s head, stern, sides, or keel. Except that they are in the 
water, and display a couple of paddle-boxes, they might be intended, for any- 
thing that appears to the contrary, to perform some unknown service, high and 
dry, upon a mountain top. There is no visible deck, even: nothing but a long, 
black, ugly roof, covered with burnt-out feathery sparks; above which tower 
two iron chimneys, and a hoarse escape valve, and a glass steerage-house. Then, 
in order as the eye descends towards the water, are the sides, and doors, and 
windows of the state-rooms, jumbled as oddly together as though they formed 
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a small street, built by the varying tastes of a dozen men: the whole is sup- 
ported on beams and pillars resting on a dirty barge, but a few inches above the 
water’s edge: and in the narrow space between this upper structure and this 
barge’s deck, are the furnace fires and machinery, open at the sides to every 
wind that blows, and every storm of rain it drives along its path. 

Passing one of these boats at night, and seeing the great body of fire, exposed 
as I have just described, that rages and roars beneath the frail pile of painted 
wood: the machinery, not warded off or guarded in any way, but doing its 
work in the midst of the crowd of idlers and emigrants and children, who 
throng the lower deck: under the management, too, of reckless men whose ac- 
quaintance with its mysteries may have been of six months’ standing: one feels 
directly that the wonder is, not that there should be so many fatal accidents, 
but that any journey should be safely made. 

Within, there is one long narrow cabin, the whole length of the boat; from 
which the state-rooms open, on both sides. A small portion of it at the stern is 
partitioned off for the ladies; and the bar is at the opposite extreme. There is a 
long table down the centre, and at either end a stove. The washing apparatus is 
forward, on the deck. It is a little better than on board the canal boat, but not 
much. In all modes of travelling, the American customs, with reference to the 
means of personal cleanliness and wholesome ablution, are extremely negligent 
and filthy; and I strongly incline to the belief that a considerable amount of ill- 
ness is referable to this cause. 

We are to be on board the Messenger three days: arriving at Cincinnati 
(barring accidents) on Monday morning. There are three meals a day. Break- 
fast at seven, dinner at half-past twelve, supper about six. At each, there are a 
great many small dishes and plates upon the table, with very little in them; so 
that although there is every appearance of a mighty “spread,” there is seldom 
really more than a joint: except for those who fancy slices of beet-root, shreds 
of dried beef, complicated entanglements of yellow pickle; maize, Indian corn, 
apple-sauce, and pumpkin. 

Some people fancy all these little dainties together (and sweet preserves be- 
side), by way of relish to their roast pig. They are generally those dyspeptic 
ladies and gentlemen who eat unheard-of quantities of hot corn bread (almost 
as good for the digestion as a kneaded pin-cushion), for breakfast, and for sup- 


per. Those who do not observe this custom, and who help themselves several 
times instead, usually suck their knives and forks meditatively, until they have 
decided what to take next: then pull them out of their mouths: put them in the 
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dish; help themselves; and fall to work again. At dinner, there is nothing to 
drink upon the table, but great jugs full of cold water. Nobody says anything, 
at any meal, to anybody. All the passengers are very dismal, and seem to have 
tremendous secrets weighing on their minds. There is no conversation, no 
laughter, no cheerfulness, no sociality, except in spitting; and that is done in 
silent fellowship round the stove, when the meal is over. Every man sits down, 
dull and languid; swallows his fare as if breakfasts, dinners, and suppers, were 
necessities of nature never to be coupled with recreation or enjoyment; and 
having bolted his food in a gloomy silence, bolts himself, in the same state, But 
for these animal observances, you might suppose the whole male portion of the 
company to be the melancholy ghosts of departed book-keepers, who had fallen 
dead at the desk: such is their weary air of business and calculation. Undertak- 
ers on duty would be sprightly beside them; and a collation of funeral-baked 
meats, in comparison with these meals, would be a sparkling festivity. 

The people are all alike, too. There is no diversity of character. They travel 
about on the same errands, say and do the same things in exactly the same man- 
ner, and follow in the same dull cheerless round. All down the long table, there 
is scarcely a man who is in anything different from his neighbour. It is quite a 
relief to have, sitting opposite, that little girl of fifteen with the loquacious 
chin: who, to do her justice, acts up to it, and fully identifies nature’s hand- 
writing, for of all the small chatterboxes that ever invaded the repose of drowsy 
ladies’ cabin, she is the first and foremost. The beautiful girl, who sits a little 
beyond her—farther down the table there—married the young man with the 
dark whiskers, who sits beyond er, only last month. They are going to settle 
in the very Far West, where he has lived four years, but where she has never 
been. They were both overturned in a stage-coach the other day (a bad omen 
anywhere else, where overturns are not so common), and his head, which bears 
the marks of a recent wound, is bound up still. She was hurt too, at the same 
time, and lay insensible for some days; bright as her eyes are, now. 

Further down still, sits a man who is going some miles beyond their place of 
destination, to “improve” a newly-discovered copper mine. He carries the vil- 
lage—that is to be—with him: a few frame cottages, and an apparatus for 
smelting the copper. He carries its people too. They are partly American and 
partly Irish, and herd together on the lower deck; where they amused them- 
selves last evening till the night was pretty far advanced, by alternately firing 
off pistols and singing hymns. 

They, and the very few who have been left at table twenty minutes, rise, 
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and go away. We do so too; and passing through our little stateroom, resume 
our seats in the quiet gallery without."4 


The passage that follows is one of the finest bits of writing in the 
American Notes. Dickens, in spite of his contempt for things American, 
and particularly western American, seems to have caught a glimpse of 
the pathos and solitude of western life together with the stark grandeur 
of the seemingly desolate wilderness. Perhaps the unconscious insight of 
the true literary artist animated him when he sketched this picture of the 
upper Ohio River and the scenes along its age-old banks: 


A fine broad river always, but in some parts much wider than in others: and 
then there is usually a green island, covered with trees, dividing it into two 
streams. Occasionally, we stop for a few minutes, maybe to take in wood, maybe 
for passengers, at some small town or village (1 ought to say city, every place is 
a city here); but the banks are for the most part deep solitudes, overgrown 
with trees, which, hereabouts, are already in leaf and very green. For miles, 
and miles, and miles, these solitudes are unbroken by any sign of human life or 
trace of human footstep; nor is anything seen to move about them but the blue 
jay, whose colour is so bright, and yet so delicate, that it looks like a flying 
flower. At lengthened intervals a log cabin, with its little space of cleared land 
about it, nestles under a rising ground, and sends its thread of blue smoke curl- 
ing up into the sky. It stands in the corner of the poor field of wheat, which 
is full of great unsightly stumps, like earthy butchers’-blocks. Sometimes the 
ground is only just now cleared: the felled trees lying yet upon the soil: and 
the log-house only this morning begun. As we pass this clearing, the settler 
leans upon his axe or hammer, and looks wistfully at the people from the world. 
The children creep out of the temporary hut, which is like a gipsy tent upon 
the ground, and clap their hands and shout. The dog only glances round at us, 
and then looks up into his master’s face again, as if he were rendered uneasy by 
any suspension of the common business, and had nothing more to do with pleas- 
urers. And still there is the same, eternal foreground. The river has washed 
away its banks, and stately trees have fallen down into the stream. Some have 
been there so long, that they are mere dry grizzly skeletons. Some have just top- 
pled over, and having earth yet about their roots, are bathing their green heads 
in the river, and putting forth new shoots and branches. Some are almost slid- 
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ing down, as you look at them. And some were drowned so long ago, that their 
bleached arms start out from the middle of the current, and seem to try to 
grasp the boat, and drag it under water. 


Through such a scene as this, the unwieldy machine takes its hoarse, sullen 
way: venting, at every revolution of the paddles, a loud high-pressure blast; 
enough, one would think, to waken up the host of Indians who lie buried in a 
great mound yonder: so old, that mighty oaks and other forest trees have struck 
their roots into its earth; and so high, that it is a hill, even among the hills 
that Nature planted round it. The very river, as though it shared one’s feel- 
ings of compassion for the extinct tribes who lived so pleasantly here, in their 
blessed ignorance of white existence, hundreds of years ago, steals out of its way 
to ripple near this mound: and there are few places where the Ohio sparkles 
more brightly than in the Big Grave Creek. 

All this I see as I sit in the little stern-gallery mentioned just now. Evening 
slowly steals upon the landscape and changes it before me, when we stop to get 
some emigrants ashore. 

Five men, as many women, and a little girl. All their worldly goods are a 
bag, a large chest and an old chair: one, old high-backed, rush-bottomed chair: 
a solitary settler in itself. They are rowed ashore in the boat, while the vessel 
stands a little off awaiting its return, the water being shallow. They are landed 
at the foot of a high bank, on the summit of which are a few log cabins, attain- 
able only by a long winding path. It is growing dusk; but the sun is very red, 
and shines in the water and on some of the tree-tops, like fire. 

The men get out of the boat first; help out the women; take out the bag, 
the chest, the chair; bid the rowers “good-bye”; and shove the boat off for 
them. At the first plash of the oars in the water, the oldest woman of the party 
sits down in the old chair, close to the water’s edge, without speaking a word. 
None of the others sit down, though the chest is large enough for many seats. 
They all stand where they landed, as if stricken into stone; and look after the 
boat. So they remain, quite still and silent: the old woman and her old chair, in 
the centre; the bag and chest upon the shore, without anybody heeding them: 
all eyes fixed upon the boat. It comes alongside, is made fast, the men jump on 
board, the engine is put in motion, and we go hoarsely on again. There they 
stand yet, without the motion of a hand. I can see them through my glass, 
when, in the distance and increasing darkness, they are mere specks to the eye: 
lingering there still: the old woman in the old chair, and all the rest about her: 
not stirring in the least degree. And thus I slowly lose them. 
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The night is dark, and we proceed within the shadow of the wooded bank, 
which makes it darker. After gliding past the sombre maze of boughs for a long 
time, we come upon an open space where the tall trees are burning. The shape 
of every branch and twig is expressed in a deep red glow, and as the light wind 
stirs and ruffles it, they seem to vegetate in fire. It is such a sight as we read of 
in legends of enchanted forests: saving that it is sad to see these noble works 
wasting away so awfully, alone; and to think how many years must come and 
go before the magic that created them will rear their like upon this ground 
again. But the time will come; and when, in their changed ashes, the growth 
of centuries unborn has struck its roots, the restless men of distant ages will re- 
pair to these again unpeopled solitudes; and their fellows, in cities far away, 
that slumber now, perhaps, beneath the rolling sea, will read in language strange 
to any ears in being now, but very old to them, of primeval forests where the 
axe was never heard, and where the jungled ground was never trodden by a 


human foot.?5 


15 American Notes, 189-192. 























NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA IN 1935' 


Foon year of fruitful association with the University of Pittsburgh 
and the Buhl Foundation in the conduct of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Survey has brought to the society some growth in mem- 
bership, not inconsiderable additions to its collections, and widening op- 
portunities for service to students of western Pennsylvania history and 
to the public at large. 

Although the claims of other activities prevented continuation of the 
large-scale membership campaign inaugurated the year before, the society 
gained 76 new members, reinstated 5 former members, and, despite a 
loss of 44, made a net gain of 37. Thirteen members were lost by death, 
20 by resignation, and 11 because of failure to pay their dues for 1935. 
The membership as of January 1, 1936, was 669 and included 1 corre- 
sponding, 4 institutional, and 664 active members. Of the active mem- 
bers, 9 were life, 4 contributing, 49 sustaining, 592 annual, and 10 asso- 
ciate. Not a few of the new members were brought in by older members, 
and five of the latter transferred to a higher paying class of membership. 

The collections of the society have continued to grow through gifts, 
loans, exchanges, and purchases, as reported from time to time in the 
quarterly magazine. The number of accessioned books and pamphlets in 
the library was increased by 804, thus bringing the total number of books 
to 4,804. Included in the increment is a collection of genealogical works 
acquired in recognition of a not inconsiderable local interest in family his- 
tory. Among additions to the newspaper collection special mention may 
be made of a file of forty-five volumes of the Pennsylvania Farmer and 
its predecessors, dating from 1886; and among acquisitions of personal 
papers, attention may be called to a considerable addition to the society’s 


1 Report of the director of the society read at the annual meeting on January 28, 
1936. Ed. 
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collection of the papers of Colonel Dunning McNair and of his son, Colo- 
nel Dunning R. McNair, and to a portion of the extensive papers of the 
late Dr. William J. Holland now on deposit in the society’s manuscript 
files. Another important acquisition is that of a collection of original 
Butler County records of the early nineteenth century, comprising some 
forty-seven bound volumes and several thousand official papers. Still 
other materials, too numerous and varied to describe here, were acquired 
through the continued use of the society’s equipment for making minia- 
ture reproductions on film. To the museum have come 178 objects as 
gifts and 60 as loans—objects ranging from a striking group of period 
costumes to a single spoon made by an early Pittsburgh silversmith. 

To make room for these expanding collections two additional stacks of 
steel shelving were installed in the manuscript division and another wall 
display case in the museum. Progress is to be reported, moreover, in the 
seemingly dull but indispensable work of organizing and filing incoming 
material and of otherwise putting and keeping all the collections in serv- 
iceable order. It is an endless task, but the library has been made more 
useful by the accessioning during the year of 804 volumes and the cata- 
loguing of 772, and the museum is more effectively operated by reason 
of the accessioning and cataloguing of 300 objects, the arrangement 
work done for 8 special exhibits, the rearrangement of 8 exhibition cases, 
and the relocation of 55 pictures and other wall exhibits. 

Both the library and the museum continued to draw serious students 
and interested visitors in large numbers, and uncounted inquiries were 
received and answered by mail and telephone. Visitors to the museum 
during the year numbered 948, of whom 154 came in groups from 
schools. The usual count of visitors to the library suffered occasional in- 
terruptions under pressure of other work, but it seems certain that the 
average, at least, of recent years was maintained, and it is believed that 
an increasingly large proportion of the readers came for the purpose of 
systematic and sustained research in the wealth of source material to be 
found here. 

With the other ways in which the society has continued to stimulate 


interest in and disseminate knowledge of western Pennsylvania history— 
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through the medium of its quarterly magazine, its regular monthly meet- 
ings during most of the year, its annual summer tour conducted jointly 
with the summer session of the University of Pittsburgh—the members 
are already familiar. Suffice it to say that in planning such activities a spe- 
cial effort was and is being made to discover, encourage, and bring to a 
focus that interest in the past that permeates the public consciousness 
these days, finds partial expression here and there, but nowhere appears as 
an effective, community-wide force. It was this idea, for example, that 
prompted the recent stock-taking rally of historically minded societies and 
groups in the Pittsburgh district. 

The society completed the raising of the $7,500 it was obligated to pay 
in support of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey with the help 
of additional gifts, ranging from one hundred to five hundred dellars, 
from a number of its trustees and others. It will share in the credit for 
the ten volumes of western Pennsylvania history to be completed before 
the end of the year, as described at the last meeting of the society and in a 
recent issue of the magazine (ante, 18: 296). 

On the other hand the society’s expansion of activities in recent years 
has been largely an outgrowth of its association with the survey; its own 
operating funds have been depleted; and it faces the likelihood, if not the 
certainty, of having to carry on alone when the survey rounds out its 
five-year term next August. 

Here, then, is a challenge and an opportunity for the new year. Here, 
in the keeping of the society, are rich and growing collections of historical 
materials upon the use and extension of which teachers, students, and 
laymen have come to depend; here is the only agency continuously, ex- 
clusively, and, it is hoped, permanently devoted to promoting interest in 
and knowledge of the inexhaustible treasures of our lengthening past; 
here, a potential clearing house of information about, and perhaps a co- 
ordinator of the efforts of, other local historical agencies; here, a re- 
gional society to which local societies in its territory have begun to look 
for inspiration and guidance; here, a society of which others of its kind 
throughout the Commonwealth and beyond have come to expect note- 
worthy accomplishments. 
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Shall any of these ends be abandoned, these services curtailed, these 
expectations disappointed? There are seven months in which to make an- 
swer, and there is every indication that the answer will be no, that the 
leaders of the society, with the backing of all its members, will find ways 
and means for the society to carry on, whether alone or in continued 


association with other agencies of like purpose. 


FRANKLIN F. HOLBROOK 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776, a Study in Revolutionary 
Democracy. By J. Paut Sevsam, Ph.D., The Pennsylvania State 
College. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. x, 
280 p.) 

Tuts monograph is patterned after the typical doctoral dissertation in Amer- 
ican history and has practically all the merits and comparatively few of the de- 
fects germane to such a work, It is based upon an exhaustive study of the perti- 
nent sources; it portrays the political, religious, ethnic, and economic phases of 
the colonial background of the revolt*tionary movement in Pennsylvania; it 
contains a straightforward, factual account of the incidents leading to and in- 
cluded in the revolution and the formation of the Pennsylvania constitution of 
1776; it dissects and examines the provisions of that constitution; it discloses 
the difficulties encountered in effecting the acceptance of that constitution and 
the formation of a new state government under it; and it presents a general 
conclusion. The work is scholarly, logical, clear, concise, and meticulous in 
workmanship. But, as is apparently customary in such works, almost exactly 
one-half of the book is devoted to the background and steps preliminary to the 
constitutional convention and to the formation of the constitution. Undoubt- 
edly this lengthy introduction aids in promoting an understanding of the new 
plan of government, but one wonders whether the general tendency to use long 
introductory chapters in historical monographs may not detract from the vital- 
ity of the exposition. 

The author reveals that the revolutionary movement in Pennsylvania was 
relatively complex; in fact, that it was a revolution within a revolution; for 
the revolt against the leaders and the government within the colony was re- 
sponsible for Pennsylvania’s participation in the American Revolution. The de- 
velopment of the colony was such that the Quakers, with the aid of the quiet, 
peaceful Germans, dominated the General Assembly and refused to grant com- 
mensurate representation to newly formed western counties or to unfzanchised 
urban groups in Philadelphia. The Penn family, owners of vast estates, were a 
part of the dominant Quaker element and did not like the idea of paying 
taxes upon proprietary estates. In addition, the eastern merchants became a part 
of this aristocracy and further promoted a division within the colony. The sec- 


tionalism produced by political, racial, economic, and environmental factors 
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made itself felt in 1774 and 1775, when eastern and western leaders formed a 
coalition to oppose the Tory government in Philadelphia, which meant oppos- 
ing the British government as well. The conservative Assembly and Governor 
Penn, an Englishman, refused to accede to the demands of the democratic 











leaders. Extra-legal “associations” were formed in the different counties in 





1775. The Whigs, or patriots, encouraged by the Continental Congress in 
1776, established a Provincial Conference, which met at Philadelphia on June 
18, 1776. This body was composed of an equal number of delegates from each 
county, a fact that appealed to the westerners. The Provincial Conference pro- 
vided for a constitutional convention, the members of which were to be elected 
on July 8. The convention, also based upon equal representation, met on July 
15, and practically constituted the state government at the same time that it 
produced the constitution. 

The leaders of the convention were, for the most part, extremely demo- 
cratic, explains the author, because the more conservative and perhaps more 
prominent men were then busy in the Continental Congress. Consequently, 
between July 15 and September 28 an ultra-democratic constitution was pro- 
duced, It contained two parts, a bill of rights and a frame of government. The 
bill of rights embodied the “inalienable” rights-of-man theories, freedom of 
speech and of assembly, religious freedom, and trial by jury. The frame of 
government provided for a unicameral legislature elected yearly; a plural exec- 
utive, designated as the Supreme Executive Council, containing one member, 
elected yearly from each county; and a judiciary with a court in each county 
and one in the city of Philadelphia. Provision was also made for a unique body, 
a Council of Censors, to be elected every seventh year and to be composed of 
two delegates from each county and two from the city of Philadelphia “‘to en- 
quire whether the constitution has been preserved inviolate in every part; and 
whether the legislative and executive branches of government have performed 
their duty” (p. 199). 

This government, the author states, was organized in the face of opposition 
on the part of the conservative aristocracy of the seaboard; but its democratic 
tenor met with favor in the western counties and with the democratic element 
in Philadelphia. In his conclusion the author emphasizes the influence of im- 
migration and the frontier in the production of this ultra~-democratic Pennsyl- 
vania constitution. 

To students of Pennsylvania history the work is valuable. To students spe- 


cializing in western Pennsylvania history it is of less value, because Westmore- 
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land County was the sole county formed in 1776. Westmoreland’s delegates 
were heartily in accord with the new constitution, however, and added their 
weight to the democratic tide. Any student of early constitutional development 
in the United States will find this scholarly treatise well worth a careful 
examination. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey RusseELt J. FERGuson 


Life and Work of Rev. John McMillan, D.D., Pioneer—Preacher— 
Educator—Patriot of Western Pennsylvania. Collected, compiled, 
and published by Danie, M. Bennett. (Bridgeville, Pa., privately 
printed, 1935. xvi, 525 p. Illustrations. ) 


Tue compiler of this work, a druggist long resident in Bridgeville, is a char- 
ter member of the Chartiers Historical Society, whose secretary he has been 
from its organization, and a connection of the McMillan family through his 
marriage to the late Rebecca Caldwell Bennett, a great-great-granddaughter of 
the famous western Pennsylvania pioneer preacher and educator. The book is 
dedicated to the memory of Mrs. Bennett, who, until shortly before her death 
in 1935, shared the labors and satisfactions of its preparation. Special acknowl- 
edgment is also made of help and inspiration received from Joseph Ferree, 
another resident of Bridgeville and a teacher in the high school there. 

“The idea of compiling this record,” explains Mr. Bennett in his preface, 
“first occurred to the writer as he attended the reunions of the McMillan 
Family. As he listened to verbal reports he noticed that there was nothing of a 
permanent nature and felt that what there was of McMillan Family history 
was likely to perish with the persons making the verbal reports.” Moreover it 
had long been recognized that nowhere was there to be found in any one work 
an adequate account of the life of the distinguished founder of the family. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Bennett, equipped with a quiet enthusiasm born of strong fam- 
ily feeling and great admiration for the minister, undertook to supply both lacks. 
For a number of years he and his wife spent much of their spare time collect- 
ing materials—devotedly searching through published histories, delving into 
county archives, locating personal papers of Dr. McMillan, interviewing and 
corresponding with his descendants, visiting the scenes of his labors, and fol- 
lowing the course of his travels. 

The result is a compilation of wide scope and variety of form. Narratives, 
contributed articles, biographical sketches, documents, commemorative speeches 
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and songs, inscriptions, tabulated summaries, and lineages are presented in a 
single series in which certain broad groupings of subject matter not typograph- 
ically evident can nevertheless be distinguished. These cover successively the 
historical backgrounds; the history of Jefferson College and of the organization 
of the Redstone Presbytery; Dr. McMillan’s parents and their family; his ca- 
reer; brief histories of the churches he served or helped to “collect”; geneal- 
ogies and biographical sketches of his descendants; and McMillan anniversaries 
and family reunions. 

Of the narratives in the sections devoted to Dr. McMillan and his times, 
some are drawn from or based upon such indispensable sources as Veech’s Mo- 
nongahela of Old, Doddridge’s Notes, Joseph Smith’s History of Jefferson Col- 
lege and Old Redstone, and histories of Washington and Allegheny counties; 
others are contributed; and a few bear the name or initials of the compiler. 
Two of the many documents and papers included are transcriptions of original 
papers of Dr. McMillan that are still preserved by one of his descendants: one 
is a journal recording the places where he preached from August, 1776, to 
July, 1791, and the other is one of his many sermons. A facsimile of a page of 
the latter manuscript, two portraits of Dr. McMillan, and other illustrations 
add greatly to the interest and value of the work. 

This is not a book to be measured with an historiographic yardstick, and it 
would be graceless not to welcome it as an expression of the active lay interest in 
local history that historical and patriotic societies seek to arouse; as a work of 
reference to be used as a guide to or in conjunction with sources upon which it 
is based; as a mine of detailed information for those specially interested in vari- 
ous ramifications of the subject; and most of all, perhaps, as a comprehensive 


and presumably authentic McMillan genealogy. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Frankuin F, Hotsrook 


Oliver Evans: A Chronicle of Early American Engineering. By Gre- 
VILLE BatrHeE and Dorotny Batue. (Philadelphia, Historical Soci- 
ety of Pennsylvania, 1935. xviii, 362 p. Illustrations, map.) 


When the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, after a lapse of forty years, 
considers a work of sufficient importance to warrant its publication, then one’s 
curiosity is aroused. Although the officers and council of the historical society 
have waited a long time, it seems to this reviewer that they have chosen wisely 


in deciding to reénter the publication field. This is no ordinary volume. It is 
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much more than a biography of Oliver Evans. The subtitle suggests that it is a 
chronicle of early American engineering, and that is precisely what it is. The 
authors have not only interpreted the technical and mechanical improvements 
that Oliver Evans and his contemporaries made in the field of applied science, 
but they have gone further. They have explained and recounted their actual 
achievements, the purposes back of these accomplishments, and something of 

the social and economic consequences that resulted. 

Oliver Evans was born in 1755 in New Castle County, Delaware. At sixteen 
he was apprenticed to a wheelwright. Early in life he showed marked mechan- 
ical ability. In 1773, when only eighteen years old, he announced his idea of a 
steam carriage, and, so far as is known, he was the first in this country to do so. 
At twenty-eight he announced that he would build a flour mill that would take 
the grain from the wagon, elevate it to the mill, and carry it through all the 
operations necessary to manufacture it into flour, all without the use of manual 
labor. Within two years he had completed such a mill, and it was in operation. 

Evans’ greatest work, however, was with the steam engine. He, more than 
any other man, saw the great possibilities of this new power. To him the steam 
engine was a real, practicable possibility, not a plaything, a curiosity, or some- 
thing to be feared. He was the first to abandon the Newcomen atmospheric 
steam engine and to apply high pressure. He was the first in Americd to move 
a vehicle on land under steam power. He was the first to attempt steam naviga- 
tion on the lower Mississippi River. Before making this attempt in 1802 he 
had shipped his engine and boiler by water via Florida and the Gulf to New 
Orleans. In 1803 he was the only man in Philadelphia (perhaps the only one 
in the United States) who ran his machine shops by steam-driven power. The 
following year he put his high-pressure steam engine on the market. The same 
year he also entered into a contract with the Philadelphia board of health to 
build a steam dredge to scoop up the mud and refuse along the water fronts of 
the city. Scarcely a year passed but that Evans came forth with some new in- 
vention or an improvement on one of his earlier inventions. In 1806 he began 
to use bituminous coal for fuel in melting iron and other metals. By the use of 
air forced into the furnace he came within one step of achieving the famous 
Bessemer process of making steel. 

Readers of this magazine will be interested in Evans’ connection with Pitts- 
burgh. Early in 1809 he sent his son, George Evans, twenty-four years old, to 
install his first steam flour mill in the region. In December of the same year 
Oliver Evans himself came out to attend the formal opening of the mill. This 
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was a gala occasion in Pittsburgh’s early history. It was witnessed by “a vast 
concourse of people ... and proved the embryo of the prosperity and grandeur 
of the western world” (p. 162). The mill ground nineteen bushels of wheat 
per hour. In 1811 one of Evans’ flour mills, powered by one of his high pres- 
sure steam engines, was built at Marietta, Ohio. In 1815 the Pittsburgh Steam 
Engine Company, an Evans company, announced that it was able to build 
steam engines and could supply all kinds of mechanical articles. The company 
was provided with an anvil and an anchor foundry; a brass foundry; a pattern 
maker’s shop; a boring and turner’s shop; a screw-making machine; a butt- 
hinge factory, and other special equipment. The following year the first steam 
paper mill, equipped with Evans’ improved Columbian engine, was opened in 
Pittsburgh. During the same year the steamboat “Oliver Evans,” built in Pitts- 
burgh, left for New Orleans loaded with passengers and freight. 

Oliver Evans was not only an inventor, but an author as well. He worked 
for years upon a volume, The Young Mill-wright and Miller's Guide (Phila- 
delphia, 1795). In 1794, upon completing it, he appealed to the Pennsylvania 
legislature for money to enable him to publish it. The legislature refused, giv- 
ing as a reason the fact that the state needed all its funds to suppress an upris- 
ing (the Whiskey Insurrection) in the western part of the state. Evans finally 
succeeded, however, in interesting one John Nicholson of Philadelphia, who 
aided him in publishing his volume. The book went through fifteen editions 
between 1795 and 1860 and became an indispensable manual for millers. 

Evans was indeed a versatile man. He was inventor, author, merchant, 
broker, and commission man. When he died on April 15, 1819, the Pittsburgh 
Gazette declared that his name would “be remembered by a nation’s gratitude, 
when the comparatively insignificant herd of metaphysicians and conquerors 
shall have passed into total oblivion” (p. 273). 


University of Pittsburgh Joun W. OLIvER 






George Washington Traveled This Way. Personalized Visits to the 
W ashington Country. By Frep L. Homes, author of 4 branam Lin- 
coln Traveled This Way. Foreword by Glenn Frank, president of the 
University of Wisconsin. (Boston, L. C. Page & Company, ©1935. 
xviii, 288 p. Illustrations, maps.) 

Mr. Howmes approaches his task of producing a Baedeker of the travels of 

George Washington with a nonchalance that one feels would not have been 
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possible had he lived for any length of time in the Washington country, or 
were his youthful memories spotted with recollections of visits to countless 
wayside inns where the Father of His Country was reputed to have spent the 
night. Unencumbered by such entanglements, he achieves a long view of 
Washington’s perambulations and in twenty-five chapters treats of successive 
chronological units in the hero’s life, giving each its geographic setting. The 
author’s enthusiasm for historical touring gives color and charm to the entire 
work, and among his readers there will probably be many who will be inspired 
to follow a Washington trail for the first time. 

One wishes, however, that the author’s standards of scholarship were as high 
as his enthusiasm. He often becomes too zealous, as when he says that in the 
French Creek Valley “game is almost as plentiful as when Washington trav- 
eled this way” (p. 38). An examination of his footnotes makes one rather 
doubt the truth of Glenn Frank’s statement in the introduction that “the ar- 
chives have been plundered for materials” (p. xii). Practically his only source 
materials are the Washington diaries, and he frequently resorts to unreliable 
secondary works and to the oral pronouncements of local antiquarians for sup- 
plementary materials. Moreover, a number of actual errors in fact have crept 
into the work; typical of these are the identification of Bedford as the seat of 
the Whiskey Insurrection (p. ix), the inclusion of Ligonier among the forts 
erected by Washington in the period immediately following Braddock’s defeat 
(p. 53), and the statement that “Washington’s crowning act was the hoisting 
of the British flag” over the ruins of the French Fort Duquesne in November, 
1758 (p. 53). The reader will do better to consult the maps in the George 
Washington Atlas edited by Lawrence Martin (United States George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission—Washington, 1932) rather than to attempt 





to trace Washington’s journeys on the inadequate sketch that is included in 
Mr. Holmes’s book. 

Of Washington’s seven journeys into western Pennsylvania five are given 
attention in this volume. A chapter is devoted to the expedition of 1753, on 
which the twenty-one-year-old Virginian first proved his ability, and another 
chapter concerns the route of the military expeditions of 1754 and 1755. It is 
rather a shock, however, to find the Forbes expedition of 1758, on which 
Washington performed outstanding services, barely mentioned, with no atten- 
tion whatsoever to the route that it followed. The journeys of 1770 and 1784, 
f made by Washington for the purpose of looking after land purchases, are briefly 


summarized. 
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Although the sections that deal with western Pennsylvania contain no ma- 
terial that is not readily available elsewhere, Mr. Holmes has performed a serv- 
ice to the region by calling to the attention of a much wider group than that 
reached by monographic studies or local publications the scenes of Washington’s 
activities in western Pennsylvania. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Marian SILveus 


Regional Shifts in the Bituminous Coal Industry with Special Reference 
to Pennsylvania. (University of Pittsburgh Bureau of Business Re- 
search Monographs, No. 4.). By WiLBErt G. Frirz and THEODORE 
A. VEENsTRA. (Pittsburgh, Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Pittsburgh, ©1935. xvii, 197 p. Charts.) 


“Tus study of the soft coal industry is part of a long-term program in re- 
gional economic research at the University of Pittsburgh, under a grant from 
The Buhl Foundation supplemented by funds from the University” (p. vii). 

The first part of this book, which comprises nine chapters, is a collection of 
economic data, with discussion by the authors, about the coal industry of Penn- 
sylvania, arranged to illustrate the changes that occurred in the period from 
1917 to 1929. In this period the proportion mined in Pennsylvania of the total 
soft coal mined in the United States fell from 31.3 per cent to 26.8 per cent (in 
1840 Pennsylvania produced 42.2 per cent of the total, but in 1934 only 25.1 
per cent). The total production of the nation fell 17 million tons, from 551 
million to 534 million, whereas the production of Pennsylvania fell 29 million 
tons, from 172 million to 143 million, and in the same period that of the im- 
portant coal-producing states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois also declined. On 
the other hand the production of the southern Appalachian field, notably in 
southern West Virginia and Kentucky, increased. 

These changes are referred to the over-expansion and threat of further ex- 
pansion of the industry; to wide variation of business activity and seasonal 
changes in demand for coal; to the geographic spread and shift of the industries 
that consume coal; to technologic changes that affect the types and amounts of 
coal used; to the rising importance of competitive fuels; to costs of transporta- 
tion that favor one region at the expense of another; and to inequalities in the 
costs of labor in the various regions, particularly between fields where union 
labor is employed and those where non-union labor is employed. 
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Shifts within Pennsylvania have resulted in an increased proportion of the 
total production of coal in the fields of the western part of the state and a de- 
creased proportion in the fields of the central part of the state. 

The outstanding technologic change that affects particularly the industry in 
western Pennsylvania is that from the manufacture of coke in beehive ovens to 
its manufacture in by-product ovens; whereas beehive ovens were situated at the 
mines, by-product ovens are situated near or as adjuncts to the industries they 
serve, so that coal is shipped to the ovens instead of coke to the industries; this 
has taken some of the manufacture of iron and steel away from the state, has 
caused a smaller proportion of coal mined in Pennsylvania to be used for coke, 
and has resulted in the use of less coal per ton of iron or steel produced. Prac- 
tically all the coal shipped on the Allegheny, Monongahela, and Ohio rivers 
goes to coke ovens situated at stee] plants on the banks of these streams. 

Figures given in this book indicate that at the present rate of consumption 
the supply of bituminous coal in Pennsylvania is enough to last two or three 
hundred years—a relatively short period of time to a historian, who, if he has 
any concern for his descendants in the tenth generation, must conclude that the 
lamented decline in the rate of consumption of our store of coal is a blessing. 

The subject of relative quality of coals of the different fields is avoided—-or 
left for treatment by scientists and disposal by engineers. Little is said of con- 
stant demands for coal of higher quality, brought about by high costs of trans- 
portation, labor, and equipment for burning coal and in spite of technologic ad- 
vances, such as the development of stokers and the utilization of powdered coal, 
that had for their original object the economical use of coals that could be 
bought for comparatively low prices. 

The second part of the book, consisting of three chapters, is a presentation of 
the interest of the public in the bituminous coal industry, and of the means that 
have been proposed to remedy ultimately the chaotic condition of this essential 
industry. It seems fitting that most attention is given to a description and analy- 
sis of the Guffey-Snyder Coal Act. 

This study of the coal industry should be interesting to every thinking resi- 
dent of western Pennsylvania, a district whose industrial greatness is largely the 
result of the coal that underlies it. To the busy reader, not interested in detail, 
examination of the excellent charts that illustrate the book will be well worth 
while. 


United States Bureau of Mines Wituu E. Rice 
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Royal Instructions to British Colonial Governors, 1670-1776. Collated 
and edited by LEonarD Woops LaBarEE, assistant professor of his- 
tory, Yale University. Prepared and published under the direction of 
the American Historical Association from the income of the Albert J. 
Beveridge Memorial Fund. In two volumes. (New York, London, 
D. Appleton—Century Company, Incorporated, 1935. xxv, 937 p.) 


THESE two volumes are prefaced by a valuable “introduction,” in which the 
importance of the imperial side of American colonial history is pointed out, 
and a brief “Explanation of Method,” in which is indicated how two and a 
half million words of instructions, mainly to royal governors, have been classi- 
fied and collected under eighteen main divisions. Since Pennsylvania was a 
proprietary colony during all but two years of its colonial history, specific 
Pennsylvania instructions are not given. Western Pennsylvania in early days 
was intimately connected with Virginia history, however, and under three main 
divisions there are documents bearing on western Pennsylvania. Two docu- 
ments appear under “Military Affairs”: the provision that officers might be 
commissioned for service on the frontiers (1: 407) and the instruction to Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie of August 28, 1753, that gave him the authority to send 
George Washington out to the Ohio country in 1753 and 1754 (1: 414). Un- 
der “Indian Affairs” is the order of October 24, 1749, to expel settlers from 
Indian lands (2: 473). Under “Group Settlements” is the royal instruction for 
a land grant, February 23, 1749, to the Ohio Company of Virginia (2: 645— 
647). Immediately following is the ten-year exemption from quitrents for 
western settlers, which was issued on August 27, 1754 (2: 647). Apart from 
these five documents the volumes contain little of interest to regional historians. 

The reviewer recognizes the fact that the lack of material on local history in 
these volumes is not surprising and in no way detracts from the value of this 
well-edited and well-printed publication to students of American history. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. James 


Ideas In Motion. (The Appleton—Century Historical Essays.) By Drx- 
on Ryan Fox. (New York, London, D. Appleton—Century Com- 
pany, Incorporated, ©1935, 126 p.) 


Wuie Dixon Ryan Fox, now president of Union College, Schenectady, 


New York, was a professor of history in Columbia University, he twice visited 
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western Pennsylvania to deliver lectures. It is a matter of local pride that two 
of the four brilliant essays contained in this publication were given by the dis- 
tinguished schoiar as lectures in Pittsburgh. One of these, “Culture in Knap- 
sacks,” was read at an annual banquet of the University of Pittsburgh chapter 
of Phi Alpha Theta, honorary history fraternity. Another, “Refuse Ideas and 
Their Disposal,” was read before the annual history conference of the same in- 
stitution. The remaining essays, “Civilization in Transit” and “A Synthetic 
Principle in American Social History,” were read before meetings of the 
American Historical Association. 

Ideas in Motion is an attractive title. Comprehension of the social, cultural, 
and intellectual heritage of the human race is fundamental to an understanding 
of civilization and mankind; and much light on this heritage can be derived 


from careful perusal of these four delightful essays. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P, James 
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SOCIETY AND SURVEY NOTES 


Mr. Arthur Pound, author of The Iron Man in Industry, The Penns of 
Pennsylvania and England, and Johnson of the Mohawks, addressed a luncheon 
meeting of the society in the rooms of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce on 
December 6. Mr. Pound had begun the preparation of a history of industry in 
western Pennsylvania under the auspices of the University of Pittsburgh and 
the Buhl Foundation, and on this occasion the theme of his talk, “Over the 
Hills to Riches,” was drawn from his studies in that field. In a short business 
session preceding the address Dr. Cortlandt W. W. Elkin was elected secretary 
of the society in place of Mr. Gregg L. Neel. 


On January 7 the society held a rally of “friends of Pittsburgh history” at 
which was presented, in a program of brief talks by representatives of the society 
and of organizations and groups of allied interests, a bird’s-eye view of what is 
being done in Pittsburgh and vicinity in the way of promoting interest in local 
history. Among the speakers and the organizations represented were Mrs. Mar- 
cellin C, Adams, Colonial Dames; Mrs. Joseph Baldridge, Daughters of Colo- 
nial Wars and Daughters of 1812; Mrs. William J. Crittenden, Daughters of 
the American Revolution; Mrs. Harry A. Ross, Woman’s Historical Society; 
Andrew G. Smith, Esq., Sons of the American Revolution and Chartiers His- 
torical Society; Mr. Louis C. Schroeder, Committee on Western Pennsylvania 
Folklore; James Gregg, Esq., of Greensburg, Westmoreland-Fayette Branch of 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania; and Mrs, Frank F. Sumney of 
Dravosburg, Yohogania Court House Association. Dr. Leland D. Baldwin, as- 
sistant director of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, reviewed the 
work of the survey and of a number of other agencies, including the University 
of Pittsburgh, the Buh] Foundation, and the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; 
and Mr. Holbrook spoke on the work and aims of the society. Mr. Henry Horn- 
bostel, newly appointed director of Allegheny County parks, was called upon 
for a few remarks, and he spoke of the possibilities of historical museums, as 
illustrated by developments elsewhere in the United States and abroad but as 
yet far from realized in the Pittsburgh district. The occasion revealed encour- 
agingly widespread interest in local history, and the hope was expressed that the 
society, as the agency most exclusively devoted to the promotion of local and re- 
gional historical activities, might serve increasingly to stimulate, supplement, 


and codrdinate efforts in this field. 
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At the annual meeting of the society on January 28 Dr. Ralph Cooper 
Hutchison, president of Washington and Jefferson College, gave an inspiring 
address on “The Emotional Fringe in History,” in which he reviewed evi- 
dences of the moving and integrating power of religious convictions and other 
emotional loyalties in the shaping of human history and recommended as sig- 
nificant for an emotionally distracted generation a closer study of the ideals that 
entered into the making of the western Pennsylvania community of today. The 
business of the meeting included the presentation of the annual reports of the 
treasurer and the director and the election of trustees. The Honorable Henry 
W. Temple and the Honorable George E. Alter were reélected trustees; 
the Honorable Harmar Denny, Jr., was elected trustee in place of the late Al- 
bert A. Horne; and Mr. Frank C. Harper was elected a member of the board of 
editors in place of the late Charles W. Dahlinger, Esq. A resolution expressing 
appreciation of the faithful and efficient services rendered by Mr. Neel as sec- 
retary and acting secretary of the society from January 27, 1931, to December 
6, 1935, was presented by Judge Ambrose B. Reid and unanimously adopted. 

Eleven persons were elected to active membership in the society at the Janu- 
ary 7 and January 28 meetings: Harmar D. Denny, Jr., Robert Carson Gormly, 
Harry L. McKain, the Honorable H. Walton Mitchell, and Mrs. Earl I. Schall, 
all of Pittsburgh; Avis M. C. Cauley of Ambridge; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
H. Swartzlander of Aspinwall; John D. Grier of Cheswick; Mrs. W. H. Lewis 
of Donora; and F. R. Layng of Greenville. Mrs. Swartzlander was enrolled as 
an associate member, and the others were enrolled as annual members. In addi- 
tion, the Lieutenant Colonel George Croghan chapter of the Daughters of 1812 
was elected to annual institutional membership. 


During the quarter ending December 31, 1935, the society lost four mem- 
bers by death: Robert J. Coyle, Jr., October 10; Charles W. Dahlinger, De- 
cember 19; Henry Wittmer, November 20, all of Pittsburgh; and Mary 
D. McClane, November 2, of Washington. The death of Mrs. James C. Doty 
of Ben Avon in July, 1935, has not been previously reported in the magazine. 


The society and the survey were represented at the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association at Philadelphia, October 25 and 26, by the 
director; at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association at Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, December 27-30, by the librarian, Dr. Silveus; at the an- 
nual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies at Harris- 
burg, January 16, by President Fisher and the director; and at the meeting of 
the Society for Pennsylvania Archzology, also held at Harrisburg, January 16 
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and 17, by the director. Present at the Chattanooga meeting and participating 
in the program was Dr. E. Douglas Branch, research professor of history in the 
University of Pittsburgh, who is preparing, in close association with the survey, 
a history of transportation im western Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Baldwin, assistant director of the survey, is conducting at the Historical 
Building a weekly seminar in the middle period of Pittsburgh history, covering 
developments in the years from 1815 to 1865. 


The director spoke on “Unharnessed Sources of Power for the Development 
of the Historical Resources of Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania” at a 
luncheon meeting of the Daughters of Colonial Wars at the Hotel William 
Penn on October 4, and on “The Ever Present Past” over radio station KDKA, 
under the auspices of the Daughters of the American Revolution, on November 
1; Dr. Downes spoke at a meeting held at the Carron Street Baptist Church on 
December 6, in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of that church, on the 
subject, “What Fifty Years Have Brought.” 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


An important addition to the library is a group of approximately five hundred 
books and pamphlets from the library of the late Josiah Van Kirk Thompson, 
probably half of which are primarily of genealogical interest. Such standard 
genealogical works as John Burke’s Genealogical and Heraldic History of the 
Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland (1836-38), Bernard Burke’s History 
of the Landed Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland (1871), and Alexander 
Jacob’s Complete English Peerage (1766) are included. Of similar interest are 
George B. Kulp’s Families of the Wyoming Valley (1885-90), John C. Hot- 
ten’s Original Lists of Persons of Quality (1880), and approximately 175 
family histories. Other important items in this collection are Daniel Drake’s 
Pioneer Life in Kentucky (1870) and Samuel Kercheval’s History of the 
Valley of Virginia (1902); a number of early catalogues and pamphlets of 
western Pennsylvania schools and colleges—Washington and Jefferson College, 
Waynesburg College, Washington Female Seminary, and Pittsburgh Female 
College; W. W. Beach’s Indian Miscellany (1877) ; twelve volumes from 1901 
to 1914 of the Pennsylvania German, which in 1912 became the Pennsylvania 
Germania; six volumes of the Proceedings of the Scotch-Irish Society of Penn- 
sylvania; twelve numbers of the Lineage Book of the Daughters of the Amer- 


ican Revolution; and a number of church and county histories. 
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Among recently published books added to the library are Joseph N. Kane’s 
Famous First Facts (1934) and More First Facts (1935), which list “first 
happenings, discoveries and inventions in the United States,” and J. George 
Frederick’s Pennsylvania Dutch and Their Cookery (1935). 


A bibliographical item recently acquired by the library is Everett E. Ed- 
wards’ References on the Significance of the Frontier in American History 
(October, 1935). The work is Bibliographical Contribution, number 25, of the 
library of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


A manuscript “Plan of Pittsburgh With the Allegany and Monongahely Riv- 
ers. Shewing there Connection into the Ohio. Likewise the Different vessels 
Built at Pittsburgh Octo" 10" 1805 by William Masson” has been presented 
by Mrs. Joseph B. Shea. Pittsburgh streets and lots, with the names of the own- 
ers written in, ferry lines, farmhouses across the rivers from the town, William 
Greenough’s shipyard up the Monongahela River, and the glassworks on the 
Ohio just south of the Point are all sketched on the map. Minute and delicately 
drawn ships, with their names and the places where they were built, dot the 
rivers. Colorful and attractive as well as valuable, this rare map is a welcome 
addition to the society’s collection. 


A group of account books and documents, to be known as the Snowden Col- 
lection, has been deposited with the society by Mrs. Edward Henesey for her 
father, Charles L. Snowden. The account books for the years 1793, 1794, 
1796, 1814-30, and 1818 of George and William Hogg, who engaged in the 
wholesale and retail mercantile and general-store business in Brownsville and 
Pittsburgh during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, contain 
interesting material for the student of economic and social life. Among other 
items in the collection are steamboat, live-stock, and sawmill account books; a 
servant’s indenture, issued in 1815; a catalogue of Dunlap’s Creek Academy, 
1849-63; a “List of the prices of tinware” that seems to have been compiled at 
an early date; and instructions issued by the commonwealth of Pennsylvania to 
Nathaniel Breading on March 5, 1785, “to Survey on North side Ohio” for 
the setting apart of depreciation and donation lands. Mrs. Henesey has also pre- 
sented single issues of various nineteenth-century newspapers of Bedford, 
Brownsville, Connellsville, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Uniontown, and a 
number of books, broadsides, maps, and pamphlets, including the annual reports 
for the years from 1853 to 1873 of the Monongahela Navigation Company, of 
which George Hogg was one of the organizers and original stockholders. Mu- 
seum objects are also included—the slippers worn by Mary Ewing at her wed- 
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ding to Nathaniel Breading in 1780; a swift for carding flax, a wool winder, 
and a washbowl and pitcher, all used about 1836; and a collection of children’s 
toys used during the seventies and eighties of the nineteenth century. 


Correspondence concerning the public-school lecture series sponsored by the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania in the spring of 1910 is included 
among miscellaneous manuscript material from the files of John B. McCormick, 
former chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh, presented to the society by 
the university through Mrs. Clarence V. Starrett. 


Fragments of a will made in 1762 by a Massachusetts seaman, sailing and 
trading instructions issued to a New England captain in 1829, and a letter de- 
scribing conditions along the Gulf coast in 1862 are among items of interest 
recently presented by Mr. Nathan E. Snader. 


Single issues of newspapers published in Pittsburgh, Butler, Greensburg, Kit- 
tanning, New York, and Washington, D.C., during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury have been added to the newspaper files by Mr. Henry K. Siebeneck. Parts 
of volumes 6 and 7 of the Pennsylvania Intelligencer (Harrisburg) have also 
been acquired by the society ; and a copy of the seventy-fifth anniversary edition 
of the Johnstown Tribune, September 15, 1928, has come from Mr. Arthur 
Pound of New York. 


Through the courtesy of Miss M. Atherton Leach, corresponding secretary 
of the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, the society has received a file of 
mounted clippings of two series of articles by Frank Willing Leach published in 
the Philadelphia North American during the years 1907 to 1914. One series 
covers the histories of 166 old Philadelphia families, and the other consists of 
biographical sketches of United States senators from Pennsylvania, including 
Albert Gallatin, James Ross, William Wilkins, Matthew S. Quay, Philander C. 
Knox, George T. Oliver, and others from the western part of the state. 


Mr. Winfield S. Solomon of Providence, Rhode Island, has added to the 
group of old Pittsburgh theater bills formerly presented by him a number of 
playbills for 1870 and 1871. The majority are programs of attractions at the 
Pittsburgh Opera House, the Academy of Music, and Trimble’s Varieties 
Theatre. 


A collection of over forty World War posters, including some used for Red 
Cross, Liberty Bond, and Thrift Stamp drives, has been received from Mrs. 
Jacob B. Hench. 
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Other acquisitions of manuscripts and miscellaneous printed matter include a 
one-hundred-dollar note issued in July, 18[50], by the Allegheny Bank, from 
Mr. George H. Clapp of Sewickley; a “Map of Pittsburgh and Allegheny Cit- 


ies” in 1886, from Mr. Walter R. Toerge; and a number of newspaper clip- 
pings and genealogical notes, from Mrs. Effie W. Teemer of Lorain, Ohio. 


Two pieces of surveyor’s equipment used by Richard Irwin in early surveys 
of Venango and Forest counties—a compass made in 1798 and a brass pocket 
case containing pens and ink for the making of field notes—have been placed 
in the museum by Mrs. Helen Irwin Savage of Churchville, New York. 


From Mrs. Naomi Cook Steck has come the gift of a slate and ruler used by 
Jacob Cook of Sharpsburg in 1828, and a slate used by Elizabeth Cook, his 
daughter, in the Sharpsburg Public School in 1850. 


Other gifts to the museum include a mirror from the millinery shop 
opened by Nancy Ross on Market Street, Pittsburgh, in 1820, from Miss Ida B. 
McMillan; a saber carried in 1855 by Lieutenant James Logan of the “Alle- 
gheny Blues,” from Mrs. Albert J. Logan; a surgeon’s lancet of the kind once 
used for bloodletting, from Mr. J. C. Sleppy; a cup and saucer annealed to 
iridescence by the intense heat to which they were subjected in the great Pitts- 
burgh fire of 1845, from Miss Sophie McCormick; a century-old washbowl and 
pitcher, from Miss Evaline Chalfant; five pieces of infant’s apparel made in 
1825, from Miss Belle S. McMillen; a doll dressed in the costume of a boy of 
1875, from Mr. William Penn Baum; and two daguerreotypes from Mrs. 
Elvert M. Davis of Philadelphia. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


At the annual meeting of the American Historical Association in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, December 27—30, Solon J. Buck, director of publications in 
the National Archives and former director of the Western Pennsylvania Histor- 
ical Survey, presented a paper on “The Early Development of Agriculture in 
Western Pennsylvania,” and E. Douglas Branch, research professor of history at 
the University of Pittsburgh, presented a paper on the Forbes expedition of 
1758, entitled “The Administration of a Wilderness Army.” Another paper of 
western Pennsylvania interest was that of Thomas P. Abernethy of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, whose subject was “Virginia’s Western Lands.” Included 
among discussions of more general subjects were papers and addresses on the re- 
lation of state and local historical agencies to the association; newspapers as hu- 
man sources; problems of American archivists; and micro-filming as an aid to 
historical research. 


The program of the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion, held jointly with the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies in 
Philadelphia, October 25 and 26, included the following papers and addresses: 
“The Colonial Records of Pennsylvania,” by Justice William B. Linn of the 
state supreme court; “The Long Lost First Volume of Pennsylvania Statutes,” 
by Edwin Jacquette Sellers; “The Contribution of the Schroenkfelders to the 
Music of Colonial Pennsylvania,” by H. W. Kriebel; “Anna Dickinson, Anti- 
Slavery Radical,” by Mrs. Judith Anderson; “Colonial Farmer at Work in 
Pennsylvania,” by Frederick K. Miller; “John Dickinson and His Political 
Ideas,” by John H. Powell; “Romance of Pennsylvania History,” by Herman 
L. Collins; and “Codperation between the Schools and Historical Agencies of 
the State,” by C. F. Hoban. One session was devoted to discussions by the Hon- 
orable James M. Beck and Congressman Sol Bloom of the approaching sesqui- 
centennial of the formulation and adoption of the federal Constitution. The as- 
sociation considered long-range plans for a survey of Pennsylvania history and 
for the preparation of a comprehensive state history. The federation, among 
other things, took action toward securing legislation designed to effect the as- 
semblage and preservation in one place of all court records prior to the year 
1800 still to be found in the several counties. 
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The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies held its annual meeting 
in Harrisburg on January 16. At the morning session Governor George H. 
Earle, who had previously sought the advice of leaders of the federation in the 
matter, indicated the administration’s willingness and desire to codperate with 
historical and patriotic societies in preserving and making the most of the his- 
torical value of sites and parks in the state’s charge. Dr. Lester K. Ade, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, and former Governor John S. Fisher, presi- 
dent of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, were among those who 
addressed the luncheon meeting, and the afternoon was occupied with reports 
from constituent societies and a tea in the rooms of the Dauphin County Histor- 
ical Society. A meeting of the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology followed 
«hat evening and the next day. 


Now that William Penn has at last been elected to a place in the Hall of 
Fame at New York University, it remains for members of historical and patri- 
otic societies and others to provide a fund of five thousand dollars for a bronze 
bust and tablet. Nearly half of this sum was assured before February 1 by organi- 
zations and individuals in the Philadelphia area, and it is hoped that contribu- 
tions from other parts of the commonwealth will presently complete the fund. 
Western Pennsylvanians and others who want a share, no matter how small, in 
thus honoring the founder of the Keystone State are asked to draw their checks 
to the order of Mrs. Henry Pemberton, Jr., treasurer, Penn Hall of Fame 
Fund, and send them to her at Prospect Avenue, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has recently acquired a considerable 
collection of documents pertaining to the petroleum industry in Erie County 
from 1858 to 1869, the gift of Mr. Harrison W. Smith of the island of Tahiti. 
The collection is described in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy for October. Much information on the growth of Pennsylvania’s trans- 
portation system during the middle nineteenth century and on the financial 
operations involved in its promotion is contained in an article in the same issue 
by Henrietta M. Larson entitled “Jay Cooke’s Early Work in Transportation.” 


The Pennsylvania Library and Museum Notes for October contains an illus- 
trated account of an exhibit of Indian civilization, held in the state museum; a 
survey of genealogical material in the state library; and a description of the In- 
dian deeds and the muster rolls of the Revolutionary War in the state archives. 
A bibliography of available books on the Pennsylvania Indians, compiled by 
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Frances Dorrance, is printed under the title, “The Need of Bibliographical In- 
formation on the Pennsylvania Indians.” 


The history and function of the several bureaus in the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of internal affairs are briefly sketched in the December issue of the De- 
partment of Internal Affairs, the first number of a monthly departmental publi- 
cation intended to serve as a vehicle for disseminating information concerning 


current activities of the bureaus. 


Chronicles of several journeys from Marietta, Ohio, to Norwich, Connecti- 
cut, through Pennsylvania in the last decade of the eighteenth century are 
among the journals and correspondence that comprise the Woodbridge-Gallaher 
Collection of papers of two pioneer Ohio families, which the Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society has recently added to its library. Many business 
and personal letters of Harman Blennerhassett, Aaron Burr’s associate, are also 
in the group, which is described in detail by Harlow Lindley in the October 
issue of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Quarterly. A sketch of 
“Lucy Backus Woodbridge, Pioneer Mother,” by Louise Rau, in the same pub- 
lication, is based on information gleaned from Mrs. Woodbridge’s letters in the 
collection and contains glimpses of pioneer life and travel in western Pennsyl- 


vania as well as in Ohio. 


The picture of early living conditions in Northumberland County that is 
presented by Chester D. Clark in “Pioneer Life in the New Purchase,” printed 
in the Proceedings and Addresses of the Northumberland County Historical So- 
ciety, issued May 1, 1935, might be applied as well to the western Pennsylvania 
frontier. 


Non-current records of state departments in Ohio are transferred to the cus- 
tody of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, where the archives 
are catalogued and stored in a manner to facilitate their use by state officials and 
students. It is planned to make a complete inventory of all such records within 
the next year, according to William D. Overman, whose note on the “State Ar- 
chives” is published in Museum Echoes for November. Reprinted in the same 
bulletin is an article by Arthur C. Parker from the December, 1934, Museum 
Service, entitled “America Needs More Museums,” in which the author urges 
the establishment of a greater number of museums “dedicated to the purpose of 
vividly portraying the vital facts of the universe and demonstrating them for the 
enlightenment of all mankind.” 
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That the internal interests of the states were in direct conflict with their ex- 
ternal interests during the period from 1775 to 178g is the conclusion reached 
by Henry Tatter in a comparative study of “State and Federal Land Policy dur- 
ing the Confederation Period,” published in Agricultural History for October. 
The author points out that the representatives of the states were legislating in 
the federal Congress to insure high revenues from the sale of vacant lands, thus 
limiting settlement and prohibiting squatting, while at the same time the state 
legislatures were developing liberal methods of land disposal in an effort to 
attract new settlers. 


“The French and Indian War in Maryland, 1753 to 1756,” an article by 
Paul H. Giddens of Allegheny College, appears in the Maryland Historical 
Magazine for December. Making an exhaustive use of the correspondence of 
Governor Horatio Sharpe and of the Votes and Proceedings of the lower house 
of the Maryland legislature, Mr. Giddens draws a definitive picture of the diffi- 
culties encountered by the royal government in its attempt to persuade the 


colony of Maryland to coéperate in the defense of the frontier. 


“The British Treasury and the Administration of Military Affairs in Amer- 
ica, 1754-1774,” by Dora Mae Clark, in the October number of Pennsylvania 
History, includes discussions of the financing of Braddock’s expedition and the 
monetary difficulties of the army at Fort Pitt. “Pennsylvania Bibliographies,” 
compiled by Henry P. Beers and printed serially in the same magazine, is con- 
tinued in this issue. 


An interesting account by Claude de Bonnault of the life of La Salle and of 
his importance in establishing the claims of France in the New World appears 
in the Paris periodical, Larousse mensuel, for October. The author points out 
that the contest between France and England for lands on the North American 
continent was waged more for commercial than for political reasons and that the 
great discoverers, Radisson, Joliet, and La Salle, were traders or merchants as 
much as explorers. The theory that La Salle descended the Ohio during his 
exploratory journey of 1669-70 is reaffirmed in this article. 


The Canadian Historical Review for September contains a note by E, Wilson 
Lyon concerning certain papers in the French archives that reveal various pro- 
posals advanced during the French and Indian War to transfer the French 
population of Canada to the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, thus insuring the 
preservation of the rich Louisiana country for France. The earliest plan, dated 
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February, 1759, includes measures for securing the upper Ohio region that had 
to be discarded as it became evident that the English intended to maintain Fort 
Pitt in support of their claims to the territory. A note on “The National Ar- 
chives of the United States,” describing the Archives Building in Washington 
and the staff of the archives division, is included in the Review for December. 


In “The New Frontier and the Old American Habit,” published in the Pa- 
cific Historical Review for December, Frederic L. Paxson advances the theory 
that a social boundary has replaced the old American geographic frontier and 
that henceforth American political parties will be based on class differences 
rather than on sectional distinctions. 


That Lucius Q. C. Lamar of Mississippi advanced and developed fully the 
theory of the significance of the frontier in American history in his speech at 
the dedication of the Calhoun monument at Charleston in 1887, five years be- 
fore Frederick Jackson Turner delivered his famous address before the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, is the thesis maintained by Wirt Armstead Cate in a 
note on “Lamar of the Frontier Hypothesis,” published in the Journal of 
Southern History for November. 


“The Trouble with Capitalism Is the Capitalists,” by Harold Glenn Moul- 
ton, originally published in the November issue of Fortune, has been reprinted 


in pamphlet form (1935. 46 p.) by the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation of 
Pittsburgh. The article contains a summary of the study made during the past 
three years by the Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., of American wealth 
and income in relation to economic progress. 


Alexander C. Flick, in an article entitled “We, Too, Are Ancestors” in New 
York History for October, expresses a plea for the preservation of historic source 
materials in public depositories where they will be available to students. For 
those who do not care to deposit their old newspapers, books, and manuscripts in 
a public institution a note in the October issue of the Missouri Historical Re- 
view will prove helpful in suggesting ways of preserving such materials. 


That scholarly interpretations can be utilized by elementary history teachers 
in a fashion both interesting and comprehensible to grade-school pupils is the 
contention of Erling M. Hunt in an article, “Scholars? History versus School 
History,” in the December Social Studies, the journal of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, published under the authority of the American Historical 
Association. He lists the needs and problems of the “professionalization” of ele- 
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mentary social studies courses such as history, notes the achievements in the 
field, and voices a plea for more codperation on the part of specialists, students, 
and school authorities in determining and executing grade-school programs. 


Histories of various industries of regional interest are to be found in Chem- 
ical Industry's Contribution to the Nation: 1635-1935, a supplement to 
Chemical Industries for May, 1935. In “Columbia Alkali and the Story of an 
Industry” is traced the growth of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s subsid- 
iary organization, the Columbia Alkali Corporation at Barberton, Ohio, which 
manufactures alkali and caustic soda for the parent company; and under the 
title of “The Finger of the Chemical Clock Points Upward” is told the history 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, whose main plant, since the 
company’s organization in 1850, has been at Natrona. 


“One of Andrew Carnegie’s First Investments” is described by C. G. Mar- 
tin, Jr., in Modern Finance for October 15. The investment was Carnegie’s 
purchase in 1857 of ten shares of capital stock in the Monongahela Insurance 
Company, for which he gave a joint, unsecured note that he paid off by turning 
in the dividend checks over a period of eighteen years. The article is illustrated 
with a facsimile reproduction of the note and Carnegie’s annotations as to its 
liquidation. 


“Washington was the first, and for a long time the sole representative of a 
new idea... America.” Thus does Walther Reinhardt appraise the first presi- 
dent of the United States for interested German readers of Research and Prog- 
ress, the quarterly review of German science. His article, “George Washington, 
the Portrait of a Leader,” is printed in the October number. 


The story of the fantastic growth of land values on the island of Manhattan 
and of the New York families who accumulated great wealth thereby is told by 
Arthur Pound, research professor of history at the University of Pittsburgh, in 
his recently published book, The Golden Earth (1935). 


Two recent books portray events in the history of North America through 
the medium of pictures, some of which in each case represent scenes of western 
Pennsylvania interest. The American Historical Scene (1935), with pictures by 
Stanley Arthurs and short descriptive comments by fifty well-known authors, 
includes “Pontiac Indian Raid,” with comment by Ralph H. Gabriel; “The 
Siege of Boonesboro,” described by James Boyd; “[ George] Rogers Clark, Pio- 
neer,” in which a barge carrying five hundred pounds of flour for the frontier 
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settlements is shown, with an explanation by Harry B. Hawes; and “Transpor- 
tation, 1830,” a picture of a stagecoach and a covered wagon, with a description 
of early transportation methods by James Truslow Adams. T'he Story of Amer- 
ica in Pictures (1935), arranged by Alan C. Collins, contains pictures by vari- 
ous artists, notably Alonzo Chappell, including such subjects as “The Whiskey 
Rebellion,” “The Johnstown Flood,” and “The Homestead Strike.” 


Brief but vivid pictures of life in Pittsburgh and old Allegheny during the 
Civil War years may be glimpsed in the pages of Margaret Deland’s recent auto- 
biographical volume of childhood reminiscences, /f This Be I, as I Suppose It 
Be (1935). Mrs. Deland’s early home was in the Manchester section, which has 
provided the locale for many of her previous novels and short stories, and one- 
time residents of the vicinity will recognize many of the people and places of 
which she writes in this book. As a little girl ““Maggie’ 


,’ 


preferred to attend 
church on Stockton Avenue because she could watch the water sparkling in the 
canal outside the window; and she liked to look across at McKees Rocks— 
“those wooded crags’—and think of “the beautiful Indian lady who had 
jumped from the top... because her beau had run off.” Descriptions of the 
cannons her grandfather Wade manufactured in his iron foundry in Pittsburgh, 
of the hole in the garden where the family silver was hidden from “Mr. Mor- 
gan,” of the Sanitary Commission, where the women spent long summer morn- 
ings, of the somber mourning services for President Lincoln in funereal St. An- 
drew’s Church across the river—all color the personal chronicle of the years, 
much as Maggie colored the outlined pictures in her “painting book” from 
England. 


Several illustrations and genealogical information are included in the history 
of The Forsythe Log House, with an Account of Peter Perchment and of the 
McPherson Relief Corps No. 60 by Thomas Mellon II (1935). Peter Perch- 
ment was a Revolutionary soldier, the father of Mary Forsythe, and the builder 
of the house, which now stands on Penn Avenue near St. Clair Street in the 
East Liberty section of Pittsburgh. 


A History of Old Donegal Church, Pleasant Grove, Ligonier, Pennsylvania 
(1935) is the title of an attractively bound booklet issued in connection with 
the celebration, September 22-29, of the sesquicentennial of the founding of 
that church. The author, Martha G. Martens, has drawn largely on original 
sources, and her brief but informative account is a welcome contribution to the 
history of Presbyterianism in western Pennsylvania. 
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That pioneer Pittsburgh was not only a thriving industrial and commercial 
center, but also the home of a literary group that exercised an important cul- 
tural influence on the community may be concluded from Elizabeth Hawthorn 
Buck’s discussion of “Early Literary Culture in Western Pennsylvania” in the 
autumn issue of the Pittsburgh Record. 


The accomplishments of Dr. Edward R. Weidlein and of the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research, of which he is the director, are recounted in an arti- 
cle entitled “Notable Research Here Recognized” in Greater Pittsburgh for 
November. An article on the “Celebration of the Carnegie Centenary,” in the 
December number of the same magazine, reviews the program held in Pitts- 
burgh’s Carnegie Music Hall on November 25 to commemorate the hundredth 


anniversary of the birth of Andrew Carnegie. 


Among the sketches presenting historical backgrounds for current news items 
in the Pittsburgh weekly Bulletin Index are those on the Passavant Hospital and 
its founder, Dr. William Alfred Passavant (October 17); Pittsburgh brewing 
companies and John W. Hubbard, brewer, hardware manufacturer, and river- 
man, whose ventures in the river packet business are set forth in a communica- 
tion from Captain Frederick Way, Jr., of Sewickley (November 28 and De- 
cember 5); the University of Pittsburgh and Chancellor John G. Bowman 
(November 7) ; the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra and its conductor, Antonio 
Modarelli (October 31); David Lytle Clark, candy maker (December 26) ; 
Beveridge Webster, pianist (December 5); and Martin B. Leisser, artist (De- 
cember 12). Of special import to those interested in Pittsburgh’s industrial his- 
tory is the story of the Mackintosh-Hemphill Company that is printed in the 
same weekly for November 21. Vin Sweeney, in the Pittsburgh Press for De- 
cember 22, also reviews the history of the company in his article, “Steel Giants 
in Quiet Struggle for Pioneer Mill-Making Firm.” 

A series of short notes on historical facts concerning the city, under the title 
“Know Pittsburgh,” has been featured in the pages of This Week in Pittsburgh 
beginning October 25. 

Of interest to western Pennsylvanians are the following theses submitted 
since June to the University of Pittsburgh in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Master of Arts: “Planning an Industrial Town in Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania,” by Glenn C. McCombs; “The Founding of the 
University of Pittsburgh,” by Edward G. Baynham; and “Seneca-American 
Relations during the Revolution,” by John R. Sahli. 
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Beginning with Colonel Henry Bouquet’s description of the floods at Fort 
Pitt in 1762 and 1763 and ending with a recital of the damage done by the 
high waters of 1926 and 1933, Gilbert Love reviews the flood history of Pitts- 
burgh in the January 6 issue of the Pittsburgh Press. In the same newspaper for 
December 15 a topographic map and an imaginative photograph of the probable 
course of the city’s three rivers in prehistoric times, based on geologic surveys, 
illustrate the report of an interview with Francis X. Kearney of the United 
States corps of engineers. 


A Committee on Western Pennsylvania Folklore was organized in Pittsburgh 
on December 12 to participate in a movement to arrange for regional and state 
folklore festivals next summer under the leadership of Bucknell University. The 
committee seeks to collect and dramatize—at the same time recording for per- 
manent preservation—the tales, legends, songs, tunes, dances, and folk ways that 
originated in or lent color to life in the region in the days of the pioneers. Louis 
C. Schroeder, superintendent of the Pittsburgh bureau of recreation, is chair- 
man, Max Henrici of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, secretary, and John Dam- 
bach of the University of Pittsburgh, librarian. 


In preparation for the observance of the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of Meadville, the Meadville Library, Art, and Historical Association, of which 
the Honorable John E. Reynolds is president, has revived a branch organization 
known as the Historical Society of Crawford County. The latter, first organized 
for a similar purpose at the time of the Meadville centennial in 1888 and active 
for only a short time thereafter, was reorganized on November 9, 1935, with 
Robert S. Bates as president, Frank Kunselman, vice president, Helen Addams, 
secretary-treasurer, and with an executive committee comprised of these officers 
and Mrs. E. A. Walton, Dr. Paul Giddens, and Walter J. McClintock, of 
Meadville, and Joseph Murray of Titusville. The society plans to equip and 
open to the public an historical library and museum in a room in the building of 
the parent organization and to assist in the preparation and publication of a his- 
tory of the county. At the first program meeting, held on February 6, Mr. Mc- 
Clintock presented a paper on the land titles of the Holland Land Company. 


Lewis C. Walkinshaw, Esq., of Greensburg, members of the General Na- 
thanael Greene chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution, and other in- 
terested and energetic people are conducting a series of one-day hikes—as a rule 
on every other Saturday, if the weather permits—over the course of the Forbes 
Road from Bedford to Pittsburgh. The start of the hundred-mile journey was 
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made on October 19, and by the end of the year the party had reached the site 
of Fort Dudgeon in Jenner Township, Somerset County, whence it expected to 
push on and reach Pittsburgh some time in April. Guided by maps, surveys, and 
letters of participants in the Forbes expedition, and by people now living along 
the trail, the explorers found many a road scar, fort site, and other evidence of 
the passage of the little army that pushed through the wilderness to Fort Du- 
quesne in 1758. Moving pictures and snapshots taken at each stage of the walk- 
ing tour add greatly to the interest and value of this latest effort to trace and 
preserve the memory of the actual course of the old road. 


A monument erected at the entrance to the grounds of the Allegheny County 
Home at Woodville by the Chartiers Historical Society to commemorate the 
burning of the home of General John Neville on July 17, 1794, at the outbreak 
of the Whiskey Insurrection, was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies, in- 
cluding the unveiling by Mrs. William J. Crittenden, a descendant of General 
Neville, on October 27. The inscription indicates, among other things, that the 


actual site of the Neville mansion is half a mile southeast of the monument. 


Richard T. Wiley of Elizabeth, author of Early Western Pennsylvania; 
a History (1933), and Sim Greene, a Narrative of the Whiskey Insurrection 
(1907), and of “Colonel Stephen Bayard, His Wife and Their Town” (ante, 
18: 7-25), was presented with the honorary degree of doctor of literature dur- 
ing the Founder’s Day exercises at Washington and Jefferson College on No- 
vember 16. 








